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EW YORK, April 22—Special telegram 

—Never before have the promoters of 
a big road race had so much trouble as 
have the men who are working on the 
Briarcliff cup event which will be run 
over a 30-mile course in Westchester 
county Friday morning. With an entry 
list that compares favorably with any- 
thing ever attempted before in this coun- 
try, all sorts of obstacles have been thrown 
in their way. Now, however, it looks as 
if the race would be a go, and the road 
battle between America on one side and 
all Europe on the other waged to a finish 
day after tomorrow. 

State Engineer Skeene has been the 
greatest obstacle in the path of the pro- 
moters, and for a time today it looked 
as if there would be no race. Skeene 
startled the promoters some time ago by 
Stating that he expected the promoters to 
stand good for any damage done to the 
roads during the race, but it was not ex- 
pected he would demand any such sum as 
he asked for today when he told Morrell 
aud his mates that the race could not be 
rua unless there was a guaranty of $300 
a mile placed in his hands—$4,600 in all. 
Startled by the demand, Morrell and his 
nates hustled around and offered a bond 
tov that sum, but Skeene said he wanted 
tech before he would lift the-ban. There- 
upon some one gave it out that the race 
‘d been ealled off. This rumor spread 
‘sroughout the country, but Morrell was 

* from being down and out. 

‘nother consultation was held and it was 
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determined to raise the $4,600 and put it 
up with the state engineer. Morrell this 
afternoon placed in Skeene’s hands certi- 
fied checks for $3,000 and promised him 
the remaining $1,600 before night. This 
satisfied Skeen and he said the race might 
go on according to schedule. 

Fears are felt that the race will not be 
run off without some bad accidents and 
it even is doubted if the event will be 
finished inside the time limit, so wretched 
is the course. More accidents in training 
yesterday strengthened this conviction and, 
while happily no one has been killed as 
yet, there is no telling what may happen 
Friday. The roads are so narrow that it 
is extremely hard for one car to pass an- 
other, while the turns are even more dan- 
gerous. There are ninety of them on the 
course and thirty of them are character- 
ized as dangerous. Imagine, then, what 
will happen when two-score drivers get 
to tearing around the little circuit which 
at best is not capable of more than 40 
miles an hour. However, up to date there 
has been no scratches and it is not an- 
ticipated there will be any. 

George Robertson figured in the smash- 
up today, and it was lucky for him his 
Panhard was not damaged and he himself 
badly hurt. He skidded into a ditch near 
Armonk, but luckily he was thrown clear 
of the upset and escaped unhurt. He 
says he will be ready for the race Fri- 
day. Yesterday James B. Ryall, Robert 
Murray, William Robertson and Charles D. 
Weed were driving around in a touring 
































ONE OF THE CONTROLS—THE SIMPLEX 


car and half a mile from the East View 
railroad station the car through a bridge 
railing and dropped 7 feet into a 
brook. The four men had a narrow escape 
from drowning, but luckily for them a 
rescue party was formed and they were 
hauled to shore. 

There are twenty-two regular entries in 
the race, but there may be another. The 
twenty-third has been made by A. G. 
Southworth & Co., agents for the Pope- 
Hartford cars. The application was for- 
warded to T. F. Moore, secretary of the 
manufacturers’ committee in charge of the 
race. It was for a model R Pope-Toledo 
to be driven by C. O. Mechaley, of Stam- 
ford, Conn. Mechaley is an old-time bi- 
eycle rider and has been in the motor 
business in Connecticut for several years. 
He drove in the Glidden tour of 1906, but 
if he starts on Friday he will be partici- 
pating in his first road race. 

Chairman Morrell took the ground that 
the entry could not be received until all 
the contestants had given their consent, 
it being a post entry. Mr. Moore was 
busy yesterday getting consents from en- 
trants. It was said last evening that there 
had been no objections raised. However, 
no positive announcement had been made 
up to noon today by Chairman Morrell, so 
there still is uncertainty regarding this 
post entry. If the Pope starts it will give 
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BERNIN, A RENAULT PILOT 


Uncle Sam the shade. The list of regular 
entrants in their starting order is as 
follows: 





Start Car H.P. Driver Nation 
1—Bianchi ..... 40 Prossen Italy 
oe. eee 60 Cedrino Italy 
3—Apperson .... 50 Lytle United States 
coe), 50 Strang Italy 
5—Stearns ...... 30 Leland United States 
6—Fiat ......... 60 Parker Italy 
7—Lozier ....... 45 Michener United States 
S8—Stearns ...... 30 Vaughan United States 
9—Lozier ....... 45 Mulford United States 

10—Maja ........ 85 Murphy Austria 

11—Isotta ....... 50 Poole Italy 
12—Thomas ..... 60 Roberts United States 
13—Stearns ...... 30Oldfield United States 
14—Renault ...... 35 Bernin France 
15—Panhard ..... 50 Robertson France 
16—Hol-Tan ..... 40 Hilliard United States 
17—Allen-Kingston 40 Campbell United States 
18—Renault ...... 35 Bloch France 
19—Isotta ....... 50 Harding Italy 

DONO occcses's 60 Bergdoll Germany 

21—Simplex ..... 50 Seymour United States 

22—Simplex ...... 50 Watson United States 


Information also is forthe»ming of a 
number of special ear parties which will 
reach this city tomorrow to attend the 
race. One of these was from Chicago and 
another from Cleveland. A telegram re- 
ceived from Canada told of two. parties 
due to arrive on Thursday. One of those 
was a party of leading merchants and 
business men of Hamilton and another 
was an official party from Ottawa. This 
included a number of leading Canadian 
officials, including A. G. Fielding, the 
minister of finance; Frederick Borden, 
minister of militia; John S. Hendrie, min- 
ister without portfolio; Rudolph Forget, 
minister of public works; J. M. Gibson, 
ex-minister of finance; J. G. Emerson, ex- 
minister of railways and canals; and a 





























number of other dominion government of- 
ficers, 

The official grand stand at Briarcliff is 
now nearing completion. It is 400 feet 
in length and has been so constructed as 
to seat comfortably about 2,500 people, 
including occupants of boxes. There are 
fifty-seven parking spaces within the pad- 
dock enclosure surrounding the grand 
stand. Not so many of these are still 
available. The stand is so constructed 
as to give the spectators an unobstructed 
view of the approach to the starting and 
finishing line over the nearest approach 
to a straightaway there is on the course. 
It is also possible to see the cars as they 
speed away to the northward after leav- 
ing the starting line. Directly opposite 
to the grand stand will be the official 
stand, which is also the press stand. This 
will be surmounted by an immense bulletin 
board arranged in duplicate so as to be 
visible to those in the stand and back 
oi it in either direction for a considerable 
distanee. As the accommodations for the 
press are very limited, that portion of the 
officials’ stand will be reserved for the 
working newspaper writers. 

While the demand for seats has been ex- 
eccdingly brisk at the secretary’s office 
in the Bryant Park building, there are 
svill a few boxes to be had and a limited 

‘he following have engaged parking 
_ Spaces: J. C, Brinkenridge, C. Hallock, 
J. G, Agar, J. B. Cobb, O. C. Macy, Cc. J. 
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HloLt-TAN ENtTRY COMING OUT OF TRAINING QUARTERS 





ONE OF IsSoTTA DRIVERS 


SIMPLEX HEADQUARTERS ON THE COURSE 


Farmer, Russell Field, Albert Rathbone, 
Francis J. Madden, George P. Robin, Miss 
A. Moffatt, R. S. Pierrepont, H. H. Wood, 
John M. Clave, Colonel W. B. Hitchkiss, El- 
liott H. Holbrook, Mrs. B. L. Timm, How- 
ard Leonard, Mrs. C. Coulter, W. S. Reid, 
T. L. Leeming, F. G. Rollins, Paul M. 
Pierson, D. Lapseley, C. G. Wridgway, J. 
E. Wyckoff, A. J. Diefenderfer. 

Plans for guarding the course embody 
the most elaborate preparations ever made 
for any similar event. A bureau of road 
officials has been established and those in 
charge of this important feature of the 
race have obtained the consent of 1,000 
members of several crack regiments of 
this city, who will serve as race officials 
on the day of the event without respect 
to their military identity. This small army 
will be distributed along the entire course, 
especially in the vicinity of the congested 
points. These volunteer guardsmen belong 
principally to the Twenty-second Engineers 
and the Thirteenth regiment of Brooklyn. 

Two hundred special policemen will be 
engaged to do regular police work during 
the race, and the duties of the marshals 
will consist of assisting the other race 
officials in securing a clear course for the 
racers. This is the first time that military 
men have been identified with an impor- 
tant motor car race here. It insures the 
safety and comfort of the spectators and 
acts as a safeguard for the drivers. 





ROBERT GUGGENHEIM’S RENAULT, BLACK AT WHEEL 
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WORLD’S RACERS ON THE OCEAN. 


Chicago, April 21—Fresh complications 
have arisen in the New York-Paris race 
and as a result the Thomas, the American 
representative, finds itself deposed from 
the lead and chasing the de Dion and Zust 
as a result of the tangle. It had been 
expected the French and Italian crews 
would wait at Seattle until the Thomas 
got back from Alaska, then all three could 
sail for Vladivostok together. Instead of 
that the de Dion and Zust were put aboard 
the Aki-Maru a week ago today and were 
off for Yokohama while the Thomas 
outfit was hustling to get back from 
Alaska. 

What effect this turn of affairs will have 
on the result of the race remains to be 
seen. The Thomas and Protos sailed this 
week from Seattle, the former on the 
Shawmut, a much slower boat that the 
one which carries the de Dion and Zust 
and which cannot get to Vladivostok until 
May 3. The Protos left yesterday on 
the Glen Logan. As an anchor to wind- 
ward E. R. Thomas has filed a formal 
protest with Le Matin and the New York 
Times, claiming a victory for the Thomas 
inasmuch as it lived up to the rules and 
traveled the greatest distance over the 
original route. The protest is as follows: 


The conditions of the Néw York to Paris 
race, as outlined in the Paris Matin and the 
New York Times, required each contestant to 
go across the American continent under its own 
power to San Francisco and thence proceed by 
steamer to Valdez, Alaska, via Seattle, to con- 
tinue the race from Valdez overland to Nome. 
Should the cars find it impossible to go the 
whole route overland from Valdez, the car going 
furthest north is entitled to the cup. The 
Thomas company incurred a large expense and 
lost valuable time in order to comply strictly 
with the conditions of the race, and went to 
Valdez, Alaska, via Seattle, by steamer, and 
made the attempt to go overland to Nome. 
Finding it impossible, the car returned to Se- 
attle. The other contestants had sailed mean- 
time from Seattle to Vladivostok without con- 
sent or authority and in violation of the rules 
of the race. The B. R. Thomas Motor Co. begs 
leave herewith to file an earnest protest against 
the action of these cars in not attempting to 
comply with the conditions of the race, and 
claims that, by the failure of the other cars to 
fe to Alaska, it has won the cup offered by Le 

atin. The Thomas car will continue the race, 
in the interest of motoring, for the purpose of 
being the first to reach Paris. In pursuing the 
course through Siberia, Russia, Germany and 
France, however, it waives none of its rights to 
the cup. At the same time it insists that it is 
entitled to a time allowance at least equal to 
14 days, which is the time which elapsed be- 
tween the arrival of the Thomas car and the 
arrival of the de Dion and Zust cars at Seattle, 
the furthest saan which all attained, although 
it might justly claim a longer time was lost by 
its Alaskan trip. We respectfully ask your con- 
sideration of this protest at the proper time, 
and the award of the Matin cup to us in due 
course in accordance therewith. 


From this distance it would seem as if 
St. Chaffray was the one most to blame for 
the mixup. He was the man, it is said, 
who executed the coup by taking the boat 
for Japan, and the Zust went with him 
because of a misunderstanding of orders. 
The Zust company had cabled from Milan 
to take the steamer for Vladivostok and 
not attempt to cross Alaska. The Italians 
thought that this meant to take the first 
steamer for Vladivostok, which they did. 
A telegram reached Seattle after they had 
sailed, having ‘been sent by R. W. Vol- 
moeller, Zust representative in New York, 


instructing the Italians to await the 


Thomas in Vladivostok and go with it: 


from there to Paris. This probably will 
be done. The Zust left in charge of 
Hagga, the German mechanic, who re- 
placed Sirtori, who had a row with the 
home company and whose contract was 
abruptly canceled at Seattle. Scarfoglio 
stays with the car, but there will be an 
additional man waiting for the car at 
Vladivostok. 

The Zust and de Dion intend landing at 
Yokohama and driving from there to 
Vladivostok. They have to travel 215 
miles over the mountains in Japan to 
Tsuruga, where they ought to arrive in 
time to sail across the Sea of Japan on 
May 2, which will land them in Vladivo- 
stok on May 5. 

The plans of the Thomas were upset 
by red tape at Seattle. Schuester had 
planned to sail on the steamer Glen Logan, 
which left Sunday night, but at the last 
minute it was discovered that the pass- 
ports must be vised by a consular or diplo- 
matic officer of the Russian government 
before the Americans can enter the Rus- 
sian domain. This could not be done in 
Seattle, San Francisco being the nearest 
point. Therefore, a change was made in 
the. plans. ,, The Glen Logan idea was 
abandoned and instead the Americans left 
today on the Shawmut, which does not 
reach Yokohama until May 3, at which 
time the others will be at Tsuruga. 

With the Thomas is Lieutenant Koeppen 
and the Protos, which was shipped to Seat- 





tle from Pocatello, Ore., April 15. The 
German car had been repaired in Utah and 
attempted to take a short cut from Ogden 
to Seattle by the northern, route through 
Idaho and Oregon, along the route of the 
Oregon Short Line, the same course which 
Megargel and Huss used to take. The 
Germans were making good progress until 
the other side of Pocatello, where disaster 
again overtook them. They found it would 
be impossible to make needed repairs and 
make Seattle in time to sail on the Glen 
Logan, so the machine was put on a 
freight car and shipped to Seattle. Koep- 
pen has retired as a contestant but says 
he will continue as a tourist. 


DECISION AGAINST OWNERS 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 20—A _ deter- 
mined fight against the local annual 
motor license fee has been lost by Indian- 
apolis owners and the city within the next 
few days will begin an effort to collect 
the fee for each of the 900 or more owners. 
In the circuit court last week Judge Henry 
Clay Allen ruled that the city license or- 





+ dinance was valid and that it does not 


conflict with the state registration law. 
He said the ordinance is merely a revenue 
measure, the fee being used for improving 
streets, while the state law is a police 
regulation. The test case was brought last . 
fall when the police began making whole- 
sale arrests of owners who failed to pay 
the fee. Finally it was decided that a 
test case should be brought against Frank 
Austin, owners, manufacturers and dealers 
contributing to a fund to pay the cost of 
the litigation. Austin was fined in police 
court and the case was appealed to the 


MICHIGAN VOTES FOR IMPROVEMENTS OF ITS ROADS 


Grand Rapids, Mich., April-20—The ques- 
tion of improving roads and of building 
new ones was a subject for decision at 
many points in Michigan at the spring 
elections held this month. At practically 
every point where the subject of good 
roads entered into the deliberations of the 
voters it met with favorable consideration 
and, as a result, several counties have en- 
tered the lists with those already oper- 
ating under the new state good roads law. 
At the election the voters of Ionia county 
decided to expend $1,000 in repairing old 
roads and $2,000 in building new ones. 
This will have the effect of completing a 
chain of good roads betwen Grand Rapids 
and Ionia. The county road system car- 
ried in Oceana county by 600 majority, 
and the improved roads and the new ones 
in that county will give Grand Rapids 
motorists a better path to Ludington and 
resorts in that vicinity, including Epworth 
heights. Macosta adopted the county road 
system. Two years ago the proposition 
was defeated by the heavy vote against 
it from the rural district of the county. 
The city of Big Rapids had so increased in 
population, however, that the proposition 
went through with a rush this year. This 


will give Big Rapids better roads to Grand 
Rapids and will also give Grand Rapids 
motorists a better road toward Cadillac 
and resorts in the northern portion of the 
lower peninsula. The roads leading into 
Big Rapids will be macadamized. In Wex- 
ford county the voters decided upon the 
county road system by an overwhelming 
majority and the existence of a board of 
county good road commissioners will be in 
force after the next meeting of the board 
of supervisors. Cadillac is the principal 
city in this county and has two fine lakes, 
Big Clam and Little Clam, which are popu- 
ular with summer resorters. The roads, 
however, have been in anything but the 
best of shape and the improvements to 
come will make these resorts easier of 
access. The voters of Branch township, 
Branch county, voted to expend $18,000 
this year in bettering roads and building 
new ones. Union City is the principal 
point in this township and the new roads 
in that township will mean a much im- 
proved route between Grand Rapids and 
Coldwater. All this agitation is only in 
keeping with the avowed intention of the 
Wolverines to give their state the best 
system of roads in the country. 





cireuit court. It has not been determined 
whether or not the case will be carried to 
the supreme court of the state. In the 
meantime City Controller George Breunig 
announces that after 10 days he will order 
the police to arrest all owners who have 
not paid the $3 fee. It is not believed, 
however, that the Hoosier motorists will 
give in so easily. They think they are 
right in their contentions that there is a 
conflict of laws and it is declared the case 
will be carried to the highest court pos- 
sible in an effort to win the fight for the 
motorists. The case has attracted consid- 
erable attention. 


FIGHT AGAINST GOOD ROADS 

Indianapolis, Ind., April 21—The so- 
called 3-mile road law which has resulted 
in hundreds of miles of new gravel roads 
being built in Indiana during the last 
year, is to be made the object of a bitter 
fight. The fight is to be started at Ander- 
son, in Madison county, where petitions 
are now on file for about 100 miles of new 
roads. Under the law the commissioners 
upon the petition of fifty property holders 
in the county must build any road not ex- 
ceeding 3 miles in length if it connects two 
other improved roads. Last year about 
$6,000,000 was spent on roads in the state 
under this law and this year roads to cost 
fully $8,000,000 are either under way or 
contemplated. In Hamilton county 64 
miles of roads is to be built at once. The 
fight is to be directed against the assess- 
ment for costs and the validity of the 
bonds issued to cover the improvements, 
the circuit court having decided some time 
ago that the law was valid in other points. 
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ROUTES FOR WESTERN RELIABILITY 


Chicago, April 20—Tentative routes for 
the 1,200-mile 4-day reliability test of the 
Chicago Motor Club, which will be run 


- June 24, 25, 26 and 27, have been issued 


by the contest committee of the local or- 
ganization and the lay-out gives one an 
idea of the magnitude of the affair. As 
outlined by Chairman Root, the contestants 
will be required to cover 1,184 miles in 4 
days, or an average of 296 miles a day, 
which means a more strenuous affair even 
than the Glidden. The tentative routes, 
though, take in everything within a radius 
of 150 miles of Chicago. More than 100 
prominent towns are included in the 
routes, as well as 100 smaller places. The 
routes go out and come into Chicago over 
prominent roads, and except in one or two 
instances, and those short ones, the same 
ground will not be covered twice. Cover- 
ing so much ground this way is expected 
to be of great advertising benefit to the 
cars competing, as was demonstrated in 
the 600-mile reliability last November. 
That test was considered something out 
of the ordinary, for the cars had to do 200 
miles a day; but they did it so easily the 
contest committee decided to add another 
century this time, figuring that in June, 
which produces better weather than No- 
vember and with more daylight, the cars 


ought to turn a triple century a day, al-- 


though the task will be something besides 
a pleasure jaunt. 

The four tentative routes show 292 
miles one day, 322 another, 279 a third 
and 291 on the fourth day. It is what 


GERMANY CHANGES PRINCE HENRY TOUR RULES 


Berlin, April 9—Regulations for the 
Prince Henry trophy competition, which 
will start from Berlin on June 9 and finish 
on June 17 at Frankfort-on-the-Main, under 
the organization of the Imperial A. C. of 
Germany, have been changed somewhat. 
The minimum total weight of a car fitted 
with an engine having 227 square centi- 
meters of piston area must be 800 kilo- 
grams, excluding spare tires, inner tubes, 
fuel, water and oil, and with toolbox 
empty. The cars can be taken to the 
weigh-bridge with fuel, oil and water, and 
60 kilograms are added, therefore to the 800 
kilograms mentioned above. The trial is 
open to four and six-cylinder cars with a 
total piston area of 227 to 679 square cen- 
timeters, correspondizig to a bore, for four- 
cy!inders of 85 to 146.5, and for six-cylin- 
ders of 69.5 to 120 millimeters. The daily 
stages have been altered and are now as 
follows: Berlin-Stettin; Stettin-Kiel; rest 
at Kiel the following day; Kiel-Hamburg; 
Tet at Hamburg the following day, where 
an exhibition of the cars will be held; 
Hemburg-Hanover; Hanover-Cologne; Co- 
lozne-Treves; Treves-Frankfort. Between 
Rendsburg and Itzehoe there will be a 
sped test on the flat, and between Bach- 


arach and Rheinbollen there will be a hill- 
climbing speed test. Nine prizes will be 
awarded, and cars that complete the whole 
course in conformity with the regulations 
without being penalized will receive 
plaques of honor. Among the additions 
to the Prince Henry regulations are the 
following: Each car has to be fitted with 
two brakes independent of each other, 
three lamps, one at the back; a reverse, a 
sprag, and a single-toned horn. The cars 
have to carry number-plates back and 
front. At necessary points the interna- 
tionally recognized danger signals will be 
erected. The start will take place from 
the old customs house on the Tempelhofer 
Feld, at the southwest of Berlin, and the 
cars are to be sent off according to their 
power, the most powerful cars first. The 
changing of sprocket wheels is only al- 
lowed if sprockets with an equal number 
of teeth are substituted. The changing of 
outer covers and repairs to covers will be 
penalized one-tenth of a point, and each 
change of an outer cover is considered 
equivalent to a repair, Each change of a 
spare wheel will also be penalized one- 
tenth of a point. Changes of inner tubes 


will not be penalized. 


might be called a four-leaved clover lay- 
out, the first route starting from Chicago, 
going to Kenosha, 58 miles; to Lake Ge- 
neva, 83 miles; to Delavan, 95 miles; to 
Janesville, Wis., 115 miles; to Beloit, 128 
miles; to Rockford, 145 miles; to Free- 
port, 171 miles; to Dixon, 203 miles; to 
Ashton, 210 miles; to Rochelle, 216 miles; 
to St. Charles, 256 miles; to Chicago via 
St. Charles road, 292 miles. Checking sta- 
tions are proposed for Kenosha, Janesville, 
Rockford, Freeport and Dixon. 

Route No. 2 goes to Blue Island, 14 miles, 
via Michigan avenue, Fifty-fifth street, 
Halsted street and Vincennes road; to 
South Harvey, Homewood and Chicago 
Heights, 24 miles; to Crete and Goodenow, 
keeping half a mile east of Beecher and 
half a mile east of Grant to a left turn, 46 
miles; to Sherburn, 51 miles; to a north 
turn, 58 miles; to Lowell, 60 miles; north 


‘ to Cedar Lake, to Crown Point, 71 miles; 


where the route turns east, northeast and 
north to Valparaiso, 89 miles; to La Porte, 
112 miles; southeast and south to Union 
Center, 124 miles; south, east, south and 
east to Plymouth, 151 miles; north, east, 
north and northeast to Bremen, 165 miles; 
east, northeast and northwest to: Elkhart, 
195 miles; to South Bend, 211 miles; to 
Chicago, via Michigan City, 322 miles. 
There will be checking’ statiotis at Crown 
Point, Plymouth and South Bend. 

Route No. 3 goes to Aurora, 42 miles; to 
Somanauk, 74 miles; to Ottawa, 100 miles; 
to La Salle, 117 miles; to Tonica and We- 
nona, 135 miles; turn east to Streator, 149 
miles; east and south to Dwight, 172 miles; 
to Kankakee, 202 miles; northwest to Wil- 
mington, 222 miles; to Joliet, 238 miles; to 
Chicago via Lockport, Lemont and Sum- 
mit, 279 miles, with checking stations at 
La Salle, Wenona, Kankakee, Wilmington 
and Joliet. 

The fourth route goes to Elgin, 39 miles; 
to Belvidere, 77 miles; to Rockford, 91 
miles; to Oregon, 116 miles; to Dixon, 134 
miles; to Princeton, 169 miles; to Mendota, 
197 miles; to Earlville, 211 miles; to Sand- 
wich, 228 miles; to Yorkville, 239 miles; 
to Oswego, 244 miles; to Naperville, 256 
miles; to Chicago via Downer’s Grove and 
Riverside, 291 miles. 

These routes, however, will not be for- 
mally adopted until the contest committee 
can inspect each one, a task which will be 
undertaken in the near future. 

Another event scheduled for Chicago on 
June 6 is a roadability test similar to the | 
one run in Philadelphia April 11. The 
Chicago Automobile Club has decided to 
promote it in connection with a club run 
which has been called for Gary, Ind., 
where the steel mills will be inspected. The 
automobile club also intends to hold a 
24-hour track race and some time in July 
proposes to run a series of mile dashes on 
some straightaway near Chicago, holding 
a gymkhana in connection with it. 
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Bit oF REALLY PICTURESQUE SCENERY 








**Pathfinder’s” Tour From 
Without Entering 








HEN it was announced that the New Jersey license 

fee was to be more than doubled and that the tourist 
traveling in that state was to be subjected to restrictions 
even more drastic than those under the present statute, | 
determined I would try to find some route whereby New 
Jersey could be entirely eliminated from the tourist’s map, 
and at the same time show many other desirable touring 
routes which lie beyond that state might be open to the 
tourist starting from New York city. A glance at the map 
was sufficient to suggest a route which would skirt the 
northern boundary line between New York and New Jersey 
and then, entering the state of Pennsylvania, would lead 
directly to Philadelphia. 

In an expedition to discover the practicability of such a 
route, we left New York last week in a 30-horsepower White 
steamer and first proceeded to Tarrytown. Here we were 
ferried across to Nyack on the opposite shore of the Hudson. 
This is the only ferry on the new route and should be com- 
pared with three ferries on the Staten Island-Trenton-Camden 
route, and two ferries on the route via Newark. The ferry 
at Tarrytown, it should be remarked, runs on practically an 
hourly schedule. Tourists starting from New York in the 
morning should make connections with the boat that leaves 
at 10:10 or at 11:10. The fare for car and passengers is $1. 

From Nyack we continued almost due west to Suffern and 
here we struck the main route which leads northward from 
Jersey City to Newburg and the other points on the west 
side of the Hudson river. We followed this route through 
the beautiful Ramapo valley, passing Tuxedo and Southfield 
and then proceeded over ‘‘ Harriman’s private road’’ through 
Arden to Turner. Here we turned off from the main north- 
and-south route and struck out toward the west. The 
splendid roads which we had hitherto encountered continued 
without interruption and we made quick time through 
AT Famous DeLaAwaRe WaTER GaP Chester and Goshen to Middletown, this part of the route 
leading through a delightful rolling, farming country. 

We had anticipated that on the next stage of the journey 
we would have some very bad roads, particularly in view of 
the recent heavy rains. Just beyond Middletown we in- 
quired of a woman what kind of a road we would have to 
Otisville, the next town. ‘‘It is a lovely road,’’ she an- 
swered, and ‘‘lovely’’ it proved to be—smooth, hard, well 
drained and in every respect ideal. At the next little 
hamlet, Huguenot, we stopped a moment to exchange greet- 
ings with the postmaster.. ‘‘Fine roads you have around 
here,’’ we exclaimed. ‘‘ Well,’’ he replied cautiously, ‘‘ they 
will be when we get all the stones raked off.’’ Such com- 
mendable fussiness—we had not noticed that there were any 
stones on the road. No wonder that there are good roads in 
that section! They are not state roads, by the way, but 
have been built and are kept in repair by the local communi- 
ties. They are object lessons. 

The fine roads continued and we drove into Port Jervis 
over as fine a straight-away as any racing driver could wish 
for. We did not see any hotel at Port Jervis which looked 
attractive and, therefore, we kept on our way. We crossed 
the iron toll bridge over the Delaware river into Matamoras, 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Then commenced our ride 
down the valley of the Delaware. I doubt if more beautiful 
scenery can be found in any section so near to New York 
barring, of course, the Hudson*river scenery. On one side 
of the road the Dela- 
ware river flows la- 
zily.on its way, some- 
times half a_ mile 
ONE OF THE WATERFALLS NgeAR THE GaP away. On the other 
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side of the road rise towering cliffs, strongly suggestive of 
the Palisades and doubtless of the same geological origin. 
Far on the left may be seen the inhospitable hills of New 
Jersey. All things considered, the scenery is decidedly 
distinctive in this section. 

Eight miles below Port Jervis we came to the town of 
Milford, and here we decided to spend the night at the 
very comfortable Milford inn, which is one of the large 
number of summer hotels for which the place is distin- 
guished. Milford, by the route which we followed, is 104 
miles from New York. We had crossed the Tarrytown ferry 
at 11:10, had stopped off an hour for luncheon and frequently 
for short intervals in order to inquire our way, yet we were 
at Milford before 1 o’clock. It is thus evident that the 
roads are of a kind which permit rapid traveling. 

Starting from Milford the next morning, our route again 
lay along the Delaware river, the scenery being much the 
same as that between Port Jervis and Milford and the road 
almost equally good. However, there are numerous sharp 
turns on the narrow road, suggesting cautious driving and 
the frequent tooting of the horn. Thirty-three miles below 
Milford we reached the famous Delaware Water Gap. I 
will not attempt to describe this great natural curiosity. All 
travelers by the ‘‘Road of Anthracite’’ await expectantly 
for the flitting view which can be obtained from the car 
windows—and then when they return home they declare 
that they have seen the Gap. To all these people, to Phoebe 
Snow and her fellow travelers, I say, ‘‘Go to the Gap in a 
motor car, as we did, and drive through it close to the 
water’s edge, stopping at each bend in the road to take in 
the wonderful vista and then—and not until then—you may 
truthfully report that you have seen the Gap.’’ 

Five miles below the Gap, at the town of Portland, the 
road leaves the river and then comes 10 miles of road which 
are distinguished by water-breaks, the first seen on the trip. 
At Martin’s Creek the road again comes back to the river’s 
edge and there is a fine 8-mile stretch of macadam into 
Easton. South of Easton there is a stretch of about 12 
miles where the road again follows the Delaware river. 
Then the road again bears inland. On either side of the 
town of Ottsville we encountered some very rough roads 
which are still in much the same condition as they were 
on the first of January when twenty-two of the twenty-eight 
touring cars competing in the Quaker City Motor Club’s 
endurance run failed to maintain a schedule of 20 miles an 
hour over this section of road. As we neared Doylestown, 
the good roads began again and thereafter we had a fine 
macadam road through Hatboro, Willow Grove and Jenkins- 
town into Philadelphia, entering the city by way of the 
York road and North Broad street. 

The total mileage to Philadelphia by the above route is 
225 miles, the easiest kind of a 2-day trip and infinitely 
more interesting and varied than the usual 1-day trip across 
the state of New Jersey. Moreover, the tourist who follows 
our route has the satisfaction of knowing that he has signed 
the Declaration of Independence—independence of a state 
in which, on June 1 next, there goes into effect a motor 
vehicle Jaw which outrages the sense of justice of those 
tourists who ask for nothing more and who are satisfied with 
nothing else than a square deal in the use of the public high- 
Ways. Motorists will find that by following the route I 
have mentioned they 
will get as fine tour- 
ing as there is to be 
had in the east which 
is saying a lot. 
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T LAST the problem of how to 

be both chic and warm when 
motoring has been solved. The day 
of the fur coat is almost past, so 
far as this season is concerned, and 
already there is a lively sale of cloth 
and pongee wraps with linings that 
make them comfortable for early 
spring wear, and yet these same coats 
are not too heavy for certain sum- 
mer use. A prominent importer is 
showing some unusual styles in home- 
spuns and Scotch tweeds whose lines 
are plays on the voluminous evening 
wraps we have seen during the past 
winter. The accompanying illustra- 
tion of the papillon coat represents 
one of the picturesque models fash- 
ioned after the popular butterfly wrap 
that every woman who owned one 
found it the most comfortable outer 
garment she ever has possessed. 


The cut of this coat is quite out of 
the ordinary and extremely smart, yoke and 
sleeves merging into one, yet with notice- 
able absence of the much abused Japanese 
sleeve. The collar is wide and provided 
with an extra piece of cloth cut triangu- 
lar shape, which may be closed snugly 
under the chin, bringing the collar over 
the ears. Fancy metal buttons close the 
fronts of the wrap, which spread to gen- 
erous proportions as they near the hem, 
while a bias seam at the back saves it 
from uncomfortable bulkiness. The mate- 
rial employed in this remarkable garment 
is tweed nearly half an inch thick, but as 
light in weight as eiderdown. Golden 
brown with indistinct markings of Irish 
green make this particular papillon coat 
one of the most attractive shown. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the spring fashion exhibits are the oddi- 
ties in motoring coats. At a recent open- 
ing there was a prevalence of light colors 
made even more conspicuous by touches 
of brilliant hues such as flame color, scar- 
let, jockey green and kindred shades. On 
an imported pongee coat the accessory 
color was canard blue—that intense tone 
found on the tips of the wings of fancy 
ducklings. Another extraordinary combi- 
nation was olive green pongee and Jap- 
anese coral. Beside the pipings and lin- 
ing, which were of this color, the sleeves 
and fronts were decorated with large imi- 
tation coral buttons, which, together with 
long silk loops, closed the garment. With 
these gay color schemes running rife in 
extreme fashions, much variety and mod- 
ishness may be achieved. 

Many models both artistic and service- 
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New GOGGLE FOR WOMEN MOTORISTS 


able are shown in various weights of 
pongee and rubberized silk. The choice in 
both materials ranges from the severe dust 
coat to the full flowing model with cape- 
like sleeves and ample fullness from shoul- 
ders to bottom. The natural tan or mode 
tones of pongee are in high favor and 
make excellent foundations for the garish 
oriental embroideries so much the vogue 
just now. With the prevailing craze for 
Danish blue, the Chinese blues which bor- 
der strongly on this shade are being 
pressed into service to great extent. And 
very pretty are these wonderfully wrought 
embroideries done in soft blues with now 
and then touches of yellow or green. These 
elaborately trimmed coats have an addi- 
tional merit inasmuch as they accommo- 
date themselves to almost any style gown. 

Quantities of handsome braiding are 
found on many of the elegant wraps for 
motoring. Showy ornaments and branden- 
bourgs in the color of the coat they dee- 
orate are also much used in -connection 
with needlework. Another modish trim- 
ming is made of heavy cordings covered 
with pongee and formed into all sorts of 
fantastic ornaments and applied in con- 
spicuous parts of the garment. Midway 
between the two extremes of severely 
tailored coats and those of fancy silk is 
the province of picturesque models less 
practical than the former and more expe- 
dient than the latter. Unless the elab- 
orate motoring coat be treated with skill 








EDITOR’S NOTE—The accompanying ar- 
ticle on spring fashions for women motorists 
was contributed. by Laura R. Seiple. 


both in the cutting and ornamenting 
it becomes an unsightly thing to be 
shunned by women of discriminating 
taste. Thus it is advisable to con- 
sult only the best dealers when or- 
dering motoring toggery that will 
meet the demands of fashion and 
) retain, indefinitely, it smart effect. 
The high Directoire collar is a 
feature of some of the recent im- 
portations, and whether of the 
turned-down order or merely straight 
and high, is exceedingly becoming 
to the woman of long, slender thorat. 
A long touring coat of biscuit-col- 
ored pongee, semi-fitting and falling 
gracefully from the shoulder, rip- 
ples slightly toward the hem and 
has bias folds of tobacco brown silk 
finishing the brown and cross-barred 
collar, cuffs and pockets. The effect 
is extremely modish, yet quite simple 
in treatment. On a similar coat of 
gray pongee the decoration consists of 
green leather tabs running down the front 
and fastening on opposite sides, also ex- 
tending over the shoulders in Gibson effect. 
The high, straight collar is of the same 
material, and closes tightly about the 
throat. Another stunning model, in ele- 
phant gray, is trimmed with tiny insets 
of shrimp-pink leather introduced in the 
collar and cuffs and in the centers of the 
braid, ornaments fastening the fronts. 
Some exceedingly good motor coats in 
rubberized silk in gray, brown, tan, blue 
and green are being worn. Like all gar- 
ments for this use, they are long and 
loose, and many of the smartest models, 
instead of having double-breasted fronts, 
fasten to the left side, thus allowing 
double thickness over the chest and no pos- 
sibility of cold penetrating through the 
opening. This side fastening in one form 
or another is gaining favor with coat de- 
signers both here and in Europe. Many of 
the recently unboxed models: show this 
mode of closing. The reseda green silk 
rubber coat pictured is an example of the 
possibilities of this side fastening, yet it 
has the appearance of closing directly in 
the front, and in all its details is a partic- 
ularly charming model. Special attention 
is called to the white satin wind cuff, which 
feature adds to ‘the wearer’s comfort. 
A certain well-known @ealer in high- 
class motor apparel is showing a. capital 
wrap for easy access. This fetching cloak 
is of the Inverness cape type, comfortably 
long and warm. Like the first tweed coat 
described, this great cape is also fashioned 
of that delightfully light-weight materia! 








that possesses nearly the same amount of 
warmth as fur. The rich crimson mixture 
is brightened by stitched tab effects of 
plain red. broadeloth. So cleverly cut is 
this cape that its skirt provides ample full- 
ness to doubly cover the lower part of the 
body with the overlapping fronts. Past 
experiments with double cape effects have 
invariably proven futile, despite all the 
improvised strappings to prevent the wind 
from pelting the face of the wearer with 
the corners. 

When the motor coat is but lightly lined, 
or perhaps there is no lining at all, an ex- 
tra waistcoat or sweater makes it more 
practicable for cool spring days, and all 
through the summer months such an ad- 
junct would be a serviceable possession for 
long trips in the motor car. Brown and 
white and black and white checks in Eng- 
lish worsted makes a stylish waistcoat that 
may be worn with almost any color wrap. 
Or, if these combinations are not fancied, 


here again is a splendid opportunity for 


an enlivening touch of color. In the mat- 
ter of such details, one is at liberty to 
choose whatever is considered the most be- 
coming, provided, of course, that the con- 
trast with other articles of apparel is not 
inharmonious. Some women motorists 
prefer conspicuous waistcoats that show 
wide contrast when the outer wrap. is 
opened, and if the coat be of somber hue 
this little vagarie is rather pleasing. 
Certain English sweaters of fine 
wool, buttoning double-breasted from 
shoulders to hem, are finished with straight 
standing collars of supple leather. The 
same material is found on the cuffs and 
the covering of the buttons, all of which 
trim the sweater effectively. Other styles 





PAPILLON Coat, A POPULAR STYLE 
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RESEDA GREBM RuBBER CoaT , 


in English sweaters have leather belts and 
pocket flaps, giving them a more elaborate 
appearance. A loose coat of heavy, rough 
material has, instead of a sweater to sup- 
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Free Rides For the Insane 


Worcester, Mass., April21—Honk! Honk! 
Motor car for Bloomingdale. Free rides 
for the crazy. Constable A. W. Macomber, 
conductor. All aboard for the funny mill. 
Express car; no way stops or changes. In- 
sane persons are now conveyed from police 
headquarters where they are examined to 
either one of the two large insane asylums 
in Worcester at the expense of the state, 
this being the very latest innovation that 
has struck Worcester. Sound good? Free 
rides for the crazy? Constable Macomber 
and his motor car, from the appearance of 
things, will be doing a rushing business in 
the very near future, This innovation 
struck Worcester this week. It’s more up 
to date, according to Constable Macomber, 
than the old-fashioned closed carriage or 
hack route. It’s more enjoyable, at least 
to the aforesaid committing officer 
Macomber in the summer time than the 
closed carriage way. He has the advan- 
tage in that he gets a double ride. He 
doesn’t stop off at the funny mill, but has 
a return ticket—at the expense of the 
state. Formerly it only cost $1.50 per to 
commit an insane person. Now—well it 
costs.more, but Constable Macomber, who 
is the boss, won’t say how much. 
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plement its warmth, a stock and shield of 
knitted angora, and with it is shown a 
muff of{the same soft wool, nearly thrge- 
quarters of a yard long and of proportioti- 
ate width, with but little perceptible 
weight. These comfortable accessories are 
made by the French nuns in their places 
of exile. The sets are white or smoke- 
gray, lined with self or contrasting color 
wool, also crotcheted or knitted. 

Nothing really new in motor veils has 
appeared, but all the old favorite designs 
are made up into voluminous hood-like 
affairs that cover the hat and tie at the 
side or back, the latter being the latest 
fad with the smart motorist. If there is 
any choice in the matter of designs, it 
falls to polka-dot effects. There is no fixed 
law as regards color, so long as the pattern 
offers plenty of contrast. The goggle that 
is pronounced most satisfactory by many 
enthusiastic women motorists has but 
one lens or window. This gives the wearer 
unobstructed vision in every direction, 
while the double windows are claimed to 
tire the eyes. This new goggle is mounted 
on a dustproof wire screen which affords 
ample ventilation and which is made fur- 
ther comfortable by a chenille covering 
over the wire rim. This goggle is only one 
of the many devices which are being 
brought out by the makers of: motor tog- 
gery for the women. The makers realize 
that the fair sex is, deeply interested in 
motoring, but that to make the sport thor- 
oughly enjoyable it is necessary that the 
women be equipped for traveling in all 
sorts of weather. This they are endeavor- 
ing to attend to and evidently they are 
succeeding admirably, as is shown by their 
voluminous catalogs. 
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a pound of thought: better do 
a little good than think a 
great deal and not do any of 
it. This is a life of action, 
not desultory misdirected action, but action 
directed by mature thought. In contra- 
distinction to this is the period of thought 
and talk, when would-be leaders do a 
great deal of talking, perhaps a little 
thinking, and very little, if any, acting. 
In no phase of motoring is ‘‘action’’ 
more in demand than in the good roads 
cause, and in no phase of it is it at 
present less in evidence. The pioneers in 
art and science of building roads have 
held sufficient conventions, expended suffi- 
cient oratory, compiled or quoted sufficient 
statistics and spent in talk sufficient time 
to convince the entire American popula- 
tion that what the country needs most is 
good roads; but this talk, this oratory, 
these statistics and these conventions do 
not build roads. True, they sow the con- 
tagion, but often the germ is killed be- 
fore it produces results. 

No better method of advancing the good 
roads era exists than that of showing the 
value of good roads as compared with poor 
ones, which cannot be done without mak- 
ing good roads. To make good roads costs 
money, takes time and does not call for 
much oratory or many conventions. As 
a pioneer in this demonstration work is 
the present activity of the Cleveland Auto- 
mobile Club which has already launched 
upon the task of improving a certain 
stretch of road in the vicinity of the 
city with the view of demonstrating to 
motorists and others not only how to build 
a good road but show the cost of building 
it, the cost of maintenance and lastly the 
value of it. 
completed this task it will have finished 
a good work; a work that will stand as a 
model for other cities and towns in which 
are located motor car clubs that spend 
evenings, days and weeks talking about 
the poor roads in their suburbs and won- 
dering why the city councils do not get 
busy and properly improve them. 

Many schemes have been advanced for 
the promotion of good road making as 
well as schemes to interest the vast rural 
population in the benefit to them of im- 
proved highways. One party suggests 
working through the rural free delivery 
men, securing their assistance in urging 
upon the farmers the expediency of im- 
proving the virgin pathways by showing 
the saving in dollars and cents per annum. 





Once the Cleveland club has | 





Another party urges the solicitation of the 
aid of the state representatives to the 
side of good roads, thereby getting to vote 
for large state appropriations for the work. 
Not a few devote all of their efforts to- 
ward seeking assistance from the federal 
government; and lastly are those who look 
to the local good roads organizations. All 
of these schemes are good, that being the 
best that brings quickest and largest re- 
sults. A demonstration of how to build a 
good road in conjunction with any of 
these is a most valuable course to follow 
and one which lies within the scope of 
many of the motor clubs of the state. 
The value of demonstrating in the work 
is well illustrated by one of the national 
good roads representatives living near At- 
lanta, Ga., who urged on his county road 
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commissioners the expediency of purchas- 
ing a road grading machine by telling how 
valuable such a machine was and how 
quickly the work could be done. En- 
treaties were of no avail and as a last 
resort the national good roads representa- 
tive purchased a road grader of his own 
to do certain work of a private nature 
and after the commissioners saw the rapid- 
ity with which the machine worked and 
the results accomplished they turned round 
and bought the grader off him and have 
been using it ever since. 

As with the road scraper or grader so 
with the stretch of model road built: You 
cannot talk or argue the people into build- 
ing the road but as soon as they see a 
model stretch of road built and drive over 
it in all kinds of weather they are imme- 
diately ready to take up the work of 
securing good roads and pushing it. 


A SEASON OF CONTESTS IN PROSPECT 


F THE number of contests 

now being planned by clubs 
all over the country may be 
taken as a criterion, there is 
little doubt that interest in 
motoring as a sport never was keener than 
at the present. For numerous reasons, the 
track long since proved itself a field to 
which the motor car is not so well adapted 
as it is to competing along other lines, so 
it is only natural that contests gradually 
have assumed other forms. One of the 
most popular of these is the hill-climb; at 
least, to judge from the number of these 
now on the calendar, and some of them 
are events of several years’ standing. As 
a means of calling attention to the capacity 
of the motor car to travel long distances, 
the endurance run is deservedly popular, 
and several prominent events of this char- 
acter are scheduled for early dates. 

The ease with which what primarily ap- 
peared to be exceedingly rigorous condi- 
tions were met by the competing cars al- 
most without exception, ‘taken together 
with the fact that the idea was so thor- 
oughly threshed out all over the country, 
caused the sealed bonnet form of contest 
to lose some of the favor in which it was 
held after the successful outcome of the 
first event of the kind, long before the end 
of the season which gave it birth. But 
there will still be sealed bonnet contests 
galore for all that, as witness the fact that 
there are some of them down on the calen- 





dar, now in different cities. The motor 
car gymkhana has yet to take that hold 
on popular favor here which is so generally 
accorded it on the other side, and particu- 
larly in England, though some of the clubs 
here have held very successful affairs of 
the kind. Taken all in all, the coming 
season will be one of contests, great and 
small, from one end of the country to the 
other. The eagerness with which such 
events are looked forward to by their par- 
ticipants, and the generous audiences that 
they never fail to attract, afford striking 
evidence of the growth of popular interest 
in motoring. 

The program of national events is small 
in number, due to the fact that the manu- 
facturers who really pay the cost of these 
expensive contests do not care to partici- 
pate too frequently. Not only is the 
money expenditure to be considered, but 
the resulting interference with the routine 
of the factory is another thing that carries 
much weight. Therefore, due to an under- 
standing between the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations and the A. A. A., there will be 
only two more national events this year— 
the fifth annual reliability touring contest 
for the Glidden and Hower trophies, in 
July, and the Vanderbilt cup race, either 
in October or November. These two af- 
fairs with the numerous local events will 
do much to accentuate the importance of 
the industry and pastime and assist in its 
greater progress. 























LANCING over the tentative routes as 
outlined by the Chicago Motor Club, 
one cannot help but realize that the west- 
ern organization has undertaken to run a 
reliability test that may make the Glidden 
secondary in importance if it can be pulled 
off to a successful finish. Three hundred 
miles a day for 4 consecutive days will 
try out the cars to the utmost and when 
this is followed by a careful examination 
of the rigs at the finish it will indeed be 
a stanchly-built car that can go through 





A double century a day is a common thing 
nowadays—even the smallest runabouts 
think nothing of such a journey. It’s the 
unusual for which the public is asking. 
Therefore, the Chicago test will afford 
manufacturers just such an opportunity. 
— 

URELY some attention should be paid 

by the governing committee in the 
New York-Paris race to the protest en- 
tered by E. R. Thomas. It would seem as 
if the Thomas had a claim on the cup 





T IS commendable that the makers of 
| motor cars should go to such great pains 
to convince the general public of the 
worthiness of their product. Two recent 
eases of this are furnished by the Stod- 
dard-Dayton and the Thomas-Detroit. In 
the case of the former, though, it was an 
enterprising agent who put through the 
stunt, a Cleveland dealer taking a Stod- 
dard-Dayton and running a century a day 
for 10 consecutive days, certainly a nota- 
ble demonstration of the car. The Thomas- 








CARS THAT HAVE DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN EXTRAORDINARY TESTS 
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A model F 40-45 horsepower Stoddard- 
Dayton recently accomplished the feat of 
running ten centuries in ten consecutive 
days over the roads around Cleveland. The 
car was carefully sealed and at the finish 
every seal was intact. 








and win with a minimum number of penali- 
zations. Makers may think it is asking a 
great deal of a car to go through such a 
stunt, but it must be remembered that in 
the 200-mile a day affair last fall the con- 
testants made the daily journeys with such 
consummate ease that now the public is 
asking for something out of the ordinary. 








through having gone farther on the orig- 
inal route than any of the others and that 
the de Dion and Zust, to have a chance, 
should have been compelled to have made 
the trip to Alaska, even if they had been 


‘forced to turn back, as did the American. 


The most equitable adjustment of the mat- 
ter, now that the foreigners sailed a week 
ahead of the Thomas, would be to give the 
American a time allowance of 14 days, 
equal to the lead Schuester had on his 
rivals, It may be the Thomas will not 
need this allowance—maybe it can beat its 
rivals into Paris in a dash from the rear. 





The Thomas-Detroit Snow Bird, which 
‘has recently made a mid-winter trip of 3,000 
miles on high gear, with all other gears re- 
moved, including the reverse, returned to 
Detroit April 15 and was given a rousing 
public reception. 








Detroit feat was to send a car out with 
only one gear in the gearbox and that the 
high. For more than 3,000 miles this car 
was run on the road, through snow and 
mud, in fair weather and in storms, up hill 
and along the flat. That, too, is com- 
mendable. It is such lessons of the prac- 
ticability of the motor cars that count. 








SCHEDULE OF MOTORING EVENTS THAT WILL BE CONTESTED THIS YEAR 








Westchester Road Race—Stock car chassis 
road race in Westchester county, New York, 
for Briarcliff cup, April 24. 

Norristown Endurance Run — Endurance 
run of Norristown Automobile Club, Norris- 
town, Pa., 122.9 miles, April 28. 

Detroit Test—Detroit Automobile Dealers’ 
—— endurance run, April 29, 30 and 

ay ¥ 

Baltimore Run—Sealed bonnet test at Bal- 
timore, May 2. 

Harrisburg’s Test— Endurance run of 
Motor Club of Harrisburg from Harrisburg, 
Pa., to Philadelphia and return, May 4. 

Yarga Florio—Third annual Sicilian road 
race, May 10. 


Irish Reliability—Annual Irish reliability 
trials, May 11-16. 

Endurance Run at Hartford—Automobile 
Club of Hartford’s endurance run, Hartford, 
Conn., May 15. 

Chicago Hill-Climb—Chicago Motor Club’s 
third annual hill-climb, May 15. 

Indianapolis Endurance Run—Sealed bon- 
net test at Indianapolis, May 20. 

Bridgeport Climb—Annual hill-climb at 
Bridgeport, Conn., May 30. 

* Twelve-Hour Endurance—New Jersey 
Automobile and Motor Club’s 12-hour endur- 
ance run, probably May 30. 

International Reliability—Royal Automobile 
Club of Great Britain’s 2,000-mile interna- 
tional reliability test, June 1-18. 


Dead Horse Climb—Annual Dead Horse 
hill-climb at Worcester, Mass., June 6. . 

Prince’ Henry Tour—First annual Prince 
Henry tour in Germany, June 9-17. 

Cleveland Hill-Climb—Annual 
hill-climb, June 13. 

Chicago Reliability Contest—Twelve hun- 
dred mile 4-day contest Chicago Motor Club, 
June 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Glidden Tour—Start of annual A. A. A. 
tour from Buffalo Wednesday, July 9; good 
roads convention preceding it July 6 and 7. 

Grand Prix—Third annual French grand 
prix, July 7 and 8. 

Chicago Economy Test—Third annual econ- 
omy test of Chicago Motor Club, August 14. 


Cleveland 
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ROSE GIVES THE COUNT 


Secretary of State of Illinois An- 


nounces Nearly 12,000 Cars 
Have Been Registered 





Springfield, Ill., April 16—Yesterday was 
a representative day in the office of Sec- 
retary of State James A. Rose as concerns 
the number of applications for licenses for 
motor vehicles in the state. Twenty re- 
quests for numbers were received and as 
many applications for licenses were grant- 
ed. This gives some idea of the impor- 
tance of the motor trade in the Sucker 
state during the fall and spring. Close to 
1,000 applications have been granted thus 
far since January 1, 1908, the last number 
issued yesterday bringing the total number 
of licenses up to 11,961 issued since July 
1, 1907, when the law went into effect. 

At the end of the season of 1907, which, 
by the books of the secretary of state, 
closes on December 31, 10,972 licenses for 
the operation of motor cars in the state 
had been granted. During the months of 
January and February of this year not 
many applications were received, but the 
past month and a half have been pro- 
ductive of many $2 bills for the coffers of 
the state. Many transfers have been re- 
corded, but almost invariably the same let- 
ter which applies for the transfer of a car 
carries with it the request for a license for 
another car, showing that many of those 
selling their rigs are not forsaking the 
game, but purchasing new ones. 

Nobody can be found in this city, either 
state officer or motorist, who can defend 
the law, which requires the payment to the 
state of $2.50 for the transfer of the num- 
ber of a car to a new car, provided the 
old car is sold. The transfer of car and 
number brings the state but 50 cents, 
whereas if the old number is retained by 
the original applicant for that number it 
costs $2.50 if placed on a new car. The 
only plea which can be made for this sec- 
tion of the law is that it keeps the regis- 
tration of one certain machine the same 
always on the books of the secretary of 
state and registers the car rather than 
the owner. This section of the law which 
has caused much undesirable comment 
against the father of the bill, is as follows: 

‘Section 7, registration by subsequent 
purchasers—The vendor and purchaser of 
each motor vehicle which has been pre- 
viously registered by any person other 
than a manufacturer or dealer shall, within 
10 days after such sale, join in a state- 
ment and send the same by mail to the sec- 
retary of state, together with a filing fee 
of 50 cents, and thereupon said registra- 
tion shall cease to apply to the motor ve- 
hicle so sold, and the purchaser of such 
motor vehicle shall register the same as 
in case of an original registration and an- 
other and different number than the orig- 
inal number shall be assigned the said 
motor vehicle by the secretary of state, 
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and the person to whom said original num- 
ber was first granted shall have the right 
to register-any other motor vehicle owned 
by him as herein provided and have said 
original registration number assigned 
thereto at any time within 1 year there- 
after. Said statement shall notify said 
secretary of state of the sale and of the 
address of the purchaser and the change of 
ownership shall be entered by the secre- 
tary of state upon his records.’’ 

Another point that does not seem to be 
clear in the minds of the motorists is re- 
garding registration, few apparently know- 
ing it is not necessary to re-register each 
year, no provision for this having been 
made in the law. 


REO MAKES A MARK 

Los Angeles, Cal., April 17—Satisfied with 
a record run of 4,992 miles, Leon Shettler 
today brought to an end the non-motor 
stop test in which a Reo two-cylinder car 
has been the participant. That mark ex- 
ceeded the previous recorded best in this 
country, 4,906 miles, credited to a Premier 
and made under the auspices of the Bridge- 
port Automobile Club, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
Shettler started the run on April 4, with 
Louis F. Nikrent and J. A. Nikrent, work- 
ing in '6-hour shifts, in charge of the car. 
The condition of the roads in this vicinity 
compelled the Reo crew to run on the city 
streets, but in the first 7 days the Reo 
did 3,198 miles and at that time the 
**dope’’ shows that on the first day it did 
its best total, when the drivers were fresh. 
This was 503 miles. On the second day, 
440 miles was covered, on the third the 
total dropped slightly to 421 miles, and 
on the fourth day the total was increased 
to 450 miles. On the fifth day the mileage 
dropped again to 398, and on the sixth day 
still further, to 384. On the seventh day it 
was increased to 408. The average daily 
run of the machine was 430 miles, and on 
the basis of elapsed time, the car had 
maintained an average of 18 miles an hour. 
The engine has consumed, on the average, 
1 gallon of gasoline for every 17 miles. 


ENGLAND'S SPEED RACE 

London, April 11—The regulations for 
the speed race to be held in the Isle of 
Man, England, in the early part of Octo- 
ber, have now been finally approved by the 
Royal A. C. and the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and Traders. This event 
will take the place of the now defunct 
Tourist trophy contest. It is essentially 
a chassis race, and has been instituted as 
a sporting contest only. The two most im- 
portant regulations are the following: ‘‘The 
race is for cars whose cylinders shall not 
exceed 64—i. e., whose R. A. C. rating is 
not greater than 25.6 horsepower. Cars 
fitted with internal combustion engines 
shall not have fewer than four working 
cylinders. The minimum weight shall be 
1,600 pounds, which shall exclude the 
driver, mechanic, gasoline, oil and water, 
spare parts, spare tires and tools.’’ 


BILL FOR MOTOR PATH 


Cockran Asks Congress to Con- 
struct National Road Across 
American Continent 





Washington, D. C., April 18—Representa- 
tive Bourke Cockran, of New York, has 
introduced a bill in congress to construct 
a national motor highway along or near to 
the thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. 
While the bill has no chance of receiving 
action at this session, it may be considered 
the entering wedge to the national good 
roads campaign. 

The bill is lengthy and makes provision 
for a number of things that are. entirely 
out of the question. ‘The bill provides that 
a commission, to consist of two commis- 
sioners each from North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Nevada, California, and two from 
the District of Columbia, and two com- 
missioners at large, shall be appointed and 
designated ‘‘the national motor highway 
commission.’’ After detailing the manner 
in which these commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed, the bill goes on to provide for the 
selection of ten committees from the com- 
mission’s membership. One of these com- 
mittees will have in charge the adminis- 
tration, law, contract, rule, sale, license, 
lease, rent, toll, fine, ete.; another, engi- 
neering and construction; another promo- 
tion and settlement, while other commit- 
tees will have charge of various other 
functions. 

The commission is to establish temporary 
quarters in Newbern, N. C., and when it is 
so established it shall start at least fifteen 
surveying and road-making corps to locate 
and make a preliminary line and a path 10 
feet wide, on the thirty-fifth parallel, up 
hill and down dale, in order best and 
quickly to study the topography and re- 
sources of that parallel, from ocean to 
ocean. As soon as a satisfactory tangent 
or line has been. deéided upon the commis- 
sion is directed to send surveys, profiles, 
maps, ete., to the president of the United 
States ter his approval. When the presi- 
dent approves the route the commission 
shall proceed with all speed to buy at pri- 
vate sale at prices not to exceed twice the 
amount of their tax values, or to condemn 
and pay for under the law of eminent do- 
main, the right of way to construct 4 
macadam road 20 feet wide from ocean to 
ocean and for other purposes. 

The right of way for the national motor 
highway shall be’ ‘Luzmile: wide, while the 
proposed highway. ‘proper, ‘shall’ be 1,430 
feet wide, and within this width and run- 
ning parallel one with the other, there shall 
be two macadamized roads, each 20 feet 
wide, and each road to have a steel plate 
track for fast motor cars; also two mac- 
adam roads 20 feet wide, each to have two 
cement ways for motor cars going 25 miles 
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or less an hour. There are also to be eight 
cement paths for motor cycles and bicycles, 
and one for roller skates. Besides those 
already mentioned there‘are to be roads for 
electric passenger and freight cars. The 
motor ways are to be closely and securely 
fenced on both sides from end to end. 

At the Atlantic end of the proposed 
highway the commission is to establish a 
garden city site to be known as Meridian 
City, while a similar place on the Pacific 
end is to be known as Eureka City. The 
commission is authorized to issue, in series 
of $1,000,000, ‘‘national motor highway 
bonds,’’ which the secretary of the treas- 
ury is to purchase at par whenever offered. 


MOTOR ENGINEERS TO MEET 

New York, April 21—The third annual 
summer meeting of the Society of Automo- 
bile Engineers will be held in connection 
with the semi-annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, at 
Detroit, Mich., June 25-27. The meeting 
of the latter will open June 23 and end 
June 26, the dates of the two gatherings 
overlapping in order that the members of 
the different organizations may have the 
benefit of the papers to be read at each. 
The meeting of the motor car engineers 
will begin Thursday morning, June 25, by 
attendance at one of the morning sessions 
of the A. 8S. M. E., during which a paper 
on ‘*Clutches, With Special Reference to 
Automobile Clutches,’’ by Henry Souther, 
will be read. Some of the other papers 
prepared by members of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers for read- 
ing at the meeting in question are: ‘‘A 
Method of Checking Conical Pistons for 
Stress,’’ by Prof. George H. Shepard; 
‘* Horsepower, Friction Losses and Efficien- 
cies of Gas and Oil Engines,’’ by Prof. 
L. S. Marks; ‘‘Some Pitot Tube Studies,’’ 
by Prof. W. D. Gregory, and ‘‘A Journal 
Friction Measuring Machine,’’ by Henry 
Hess. The papers to be read during the 
sessions of the Society of Automobile En- 
gineers will include studies of oxy-acety- 
lene welding processes, as used in motor 
car construction, which will be supple- 
mented by an actual demonstration of 
some of the methods employed; efficiencies 
of different forms of gearing; storage bat- 
tery practice; the single motor drive as 
applied to electric vehicles, and a number 
of other subjects, the complete program 
being made public later. Through the 
courtesy of the A. S. M. E., the members 
will obtain the benefits of reduced railway 
fares to and from Detroit. 





MAXWELL BEATS REO 

Pittsburg, Pa., April 18—The Maxwell 
iefeated the Reo in the race from Pitts- 
burg to Philadelphia and return for $500 
a side. The Maxwell went through with- 
out a mishap, but the Reo had tire trouble 
on the trip to Philadelphia, while coming 
ome it was ditched at Gettysburg. The 
‘\faxwell made the round trip in 44 hours 
“4 minutes. 
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AGAIN THE MOTOR CAR 


Fire in Chelsea Affords Another 
Opportunity For Demon- 
stration of Its Ability 








Boston, Mass., April 20—Motor cars 
played a prominent part in the big con- 
flagration at Chelsea a week ago Sunday. 
Had it not been for the work of many 
motorists there would have been greater 
loss of life and property. The fire started 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, and as it 
was a fine day, except for a brisk wind, 
many people were on their way to the 
north shore. To get there they had to 
go through Chelsea. Broadway, the road 
over which all cars going to and from 
Boston travel, was directly in the center 
of the fire zone. Before noon there were 
many machines on hand and the drivers 
and owners soon saw the necessity of 
helping out. So all thoughts of pleasure 
were abandoned and the passengers were 
dropped and the work of saving people and 
property begun. Almost the first two 
motorists to get over were Jack Snow and 
R. R. Ross, who landed there in a Peer- 
less six and at once started to give every- 
body aid regardless of who or what they 
were. Another early arrival was Louis 
S. Ross, the Newton motorist of Ormond 
fame, who belongs to the fire department 
in his own town. He came in his runabout 
and readily recognized the need of co- 
operation on the part of the different fire 
chiefs. So he sped around and met each 
one, arranging for conferences every 15 
minutes at a central spot. Then he would 
race back and forth with orders from 
chiefs to subordinates and in this way the 
chiefs were kept informed of the progress 
the fire was making in every direction. 

In the afternoon there were scores of 
motor cars in Chelsea and people were 
hustled into them and driven outside the 
fire limits. Owners as well as drivers 
worked heroically, and when anyone sought 
to learn who their benefactors were, that 
they might thank or reward them later, 
the invariable reply was ‘‘never mind’’ 
or ‘‘forget it.’? The next day it became 
apparent there would be need for many 
ears to carry refugees away from Chelsea 
and transport food, clothing and other 
supplies to the city and relief stations. So 
an appeal was made for machines. The 
Boston dealers met this emergency by 
placing cars at the disposal of the relief 
committee. Some of them gave as many 
as six or eight. They furnished every- 
thing free and the cars worked day and 
night all last week. 

In Boston it was arranged that by tele- 
phoning to President J. H. MacAlman of 
the dealers’ association any person having 
food or clothing to be sent could notify 
him and a car was dispatched for it imme- 
diately. Had it not been for this there 
would have been much suffering, as many 
of the refugees barely escaped with their 
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lives, leaving hats, coats, ete., behind, and 
the weather turned cold. Be. 

The newspapers found the motor cars 
serviceable, too, in racing back and forth 
with photographers and reporters, for the 
street car lines were blocked and there 
was no other means of transportation but 
motor cars. Altogether it was a most val- 
uable lesson for anyone who is at all inter- 
ested in motoring. 





A.M. C. M. A. TO RUN OWN SHOW 

New York, April 21—Special telegram— 
The American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
Association has leased the Grand Central 
palace and will run its own show there 
next winter. This announcement followed 
a meeting on Tuesday in this city of the 
show committee of the A. M. C. M. A. and 
the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers. 
The official statement given out from the 
headquarters of the office of the inde- 
pendents declared that the Automobile 
Club of America had withdrawn from 
show promotion, that the exhibition next 
winter would be entirely under the man- 
agement of the A. M. C. M. A. and then 
tacked on a polite postscript by way of a 
courteous farewell and an easy let-down 
that officers and members.of the club 
serve on committees in connection with 
the show. Representing, the ‘accessory 
makers at the meeting were H. 8. White, 
Howard E. Raymond, D. J. Post, Fred E. 
Castle and W. M. Sweet. Those in at- 
tendance on behalf of the A. M. C. M. A. 
were H. O. Smith, chairman; R. M. Owen 
and H. Mora, of the show committee, and 
Benjamin Briscoe, president, and Alfred 
Reeves, general manager. A member of 
the accessory association, which will ex- 
hibit at the show, will be added to the 
show committee. Conferences followed 
with members of the Importers’ Automo- 
bile Salon with a view of having foreign 
ears once more included in the annual 
Grand Central palace exhibition, it being 
very generally conceded that the success 
of last year’s independent exhibit of im- 
ported cars at Madison Square garden was 
not sufficient to give much encouragement 
to repeat the experiment next year. It 
was given out that the dates of the next 
show would be announced shortly. It was 
said after the meeting that no date earlier 
than January was favored. 


MORS IN THE GRAND PRIX 

Paris, April 14—An addition of three 
more cars to the long list of racers en- 
tered for the grand prix has been assured 
by the decision of the Mors company to 
come back to the racing field. The racing 
cars were built several weeks ago, but 
owing to financial trouble they were not 
entered, and when the date for receiving 
engagements at ordinary fees had passed 
it was considered certain that they would 
not be seen on the Dieppe course. The 
Mors company now declares it will enter 
the cars at double fees. Jenatzy, Jarrott 
and Langon will drive. 
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Motor Beauties of the Florida East Coast 





John C. Wetmore, representatwe of Motor Age and Automobile in the 
Jacksonville-Miami road race, which was run after the Ormond meet 


and preceding the Savannah road carnival, describes the adventures of 
the passengers in the press car Peerless, and points out the really en- 
joyable and adventurous features of such a trip, advising motorists 
who go to Florida for the winter to take their cars with them. 





PICTURESQUE SCENERY FOUND By MoToR ADVENTURERS IN FLORIDA 


IAMI, FLA., April 20—Thousands of 

motor car-owning tourists make an 
annual winter pilgrimage to the Florida 
east coast. Some settle down at one of 
the half-dozen well-known resorts scattered 
along the Atlantic shore. Of these prac- 
tically only the sojourners at Ormond and 
Daytona, between which lies the world- 
famous beach speedway, bring their cars 
with them. At St. Augustine, Rockledge, 
Palm Beach and Miami there is a bare 
scattering of cars outside of those main- 
tained by enterprising liverymen for hire. 
Thousands are content each winter to 
make the journey down and up the coast 
by train with never a thought of the tour- 
ing and excursion pleasures their cars, 
locked up in garages at home, would bring 
them in this maligned so-called motor- 
pathless Florida. 

Thousands more in the north either 
store their cars for the winter or use them 
in ploughing through snowdrifts, or buck- 
ing against face-freezing winds longing 
for the coming of spring or for some warm, 
not too inaccessible, land that will give 
them touring between leaf-fall and flower- 
bud seasons. 

To all of these the Motor Age corre- 
spondent, who recently made the 372-mile 
run from Jacksonville to Miami and in so 
doing enjoyed the most novel, picturesque 
and delightful tour of his experience, 
recommends the Florida east coast. In the 
week between the Ormond and Savannah 


meets he made the journey, the occasion 
being a race organized by W. J. Morgan. 
It had but few starters and fewer sur- 
vivors, but those that stayed out missed a 
chance for a rattling good rough road bat- 
tle so far as competition counts and a jour- 
ney through Florida forests and along the 
Indian river that was a touring dream 
from the standpoint of novelty and pic- 
turesqueness. It goes without saying, and 
has been repeatedly proven that a motor 
car can be pushed over any kind of road 
through any kind of country. The tourist 
even can ride with pleasure over rough 
highways, providing he be content to mod- 
erate his pace to suit conditions. Along 
the Florida east coast it is far from being 
an all-the-way battle with sand and cordu- 
roy paths. For one-third of the journey 
it really is good going, even when meas- 
ured by northern highway standards. For 
another third it is pleasant riding at a 10 
or 12-mile-an-hour gait. For the other 
third one has pretty hard fighting and slow 
plowing over rough forest tracks and 
through heavy sands, not too hard, though, 
to be a cheap price to pay for the joys of 
the other two-thirds. 

There are good shell, coquina or gravel 
roads in the neighborhood of all the re- 
sorts. St. Augustine has 12 miles of shell 
roads. There are 10 miles of fairly good 
country road into Ormond and south 
through Daytona and Smyrna and nearly 
to Oak Hill is 28 miles more of stone and 


shell highways. Ten miles of good travel- 
ing may be had in and out of both Titus- 
ville and Rockledge. Sixty-six miles of 
splendid coquina road stretches from Palm 
Reach to Miami. In a word, in the run 
down the coast one has at least 136 miles 
of good going which certainly is not half 
bad for Florida, hey? 

Four bona fide entrants started in the 
race from Jacksonville. There were two 
little 10-horsepower Cadillac runabouts. In 
one of them Morgan rode as far as Or- 
mond, where its owner, Dr. W. M. Stimson, 
took the wheel. The other had plucky 
Claude Nolan for its pilot. Dr. J. H. Pitt- 
man drove a 22-horsepower Buick as far as 
St. Augustine and then quit. The news- 
paper men went in a chartered 24-horse- 
power Peerless of the vintage of 1905, 
with its owner, C. F. Wheeler, at the helm. 
Harry Wilbur, of the Jacksonville Times- 
Union, and W. H. Harrison, of the New 
York Tribune, were the Motor Age corre- 
spondent’s fellow voyageurs. Morgan 
joined the car at Rockledge, Wilbur hav- 
ing shifted to Dr. Stimson’s Cadillac as a 
third passenger. 

Much of the story of the trip will, of 
necessity, cluster around the newspaper 
ear. And right here a tribute is due 
James Laughlin, III, for the splendid work 
he, Vice-President G. E. Sebring, of the 
Florida East Coast Automobile Associa- 
tion, and their companions in the Cleve- 
land Pathfinder did in laying out the route 








for the run. The route, which was printed 
in Morgan’s Ormond race program, was 
unmistakable and accurate. 

Save for a 12-mile stretch between 
Rockledge and Fort Pierce—29.2 to 41.0— 
the odometer readings were absolutely ac- 
curate. The book ven marked the dan- 
gerous stumps. At crossroads and doubt- 
ful places, signs were put up. Following 
the book and the signs—these for the most 
part in the little-traveled forest and 
wilderness and not likely to be removed— 
it will be an easy task to make the run 
without a guide. A Pope-Hartford party 
did it thus without difficulty. 

The newspaper car had but crossed the 
ferry over the St. John river and gone less 
than 5 miles before it struck highways 
that should make the Duval county road 
authorities ashamed of themselves. Bar- 
ring the run through a real wilderness be- 
tween Fort Pierce and Palm Beach, they 
were the worst encountered on the whole 
trip. The 35-mile run to St. Augustine 
was through a pine forest practically all 
the way. The road, though well marked, 
was little more than a worn path, and at 
places there were stretches of sand. For 
all that, one can easily make the journey 
in 3 hours. The Peerless crossed small 
and sometimes shaky bridges and at times 
shallow fords. At places it passed saw- 
mills and turpentine camps. It stopped at 
Bayard Station at a combination inn and 
general store for dinner. Its proprietor, 
John Anderson, says he is doing a lot of 
hustling to stir up road-building reform in 
this county. He gave some valuable hints 
as to new paths laid out since the path- 
finders went through. 

Just outside of St. Augustine the racers 
struck welcome shell roads carrying them 
into town. You see, they had been de- 
tained by a luckless leaking radiator and 
so decided to spend the night with John 
Anderson, of the Alcazar, well known to 
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all Ormond and Bretton Woods pilgrims. 
The radiator repaired, the newspaper 
men made an early-morning start for Or- 
mond to catch up with the other racers. 
They were easily able to make the 50-mile 
run in 3 hours 35 minutes and to arrive at 
the Ormond hotel for breakfast. Then 
they heard Nolan had run into a tree and 
broken an axle 5 miles outside of Ormond 
in a race with Morgan to reach the hotel 
first. That early-morning run to Ormond 
was beautiful. For 10 miles out of St. 
Augustine top speed was possible over 4 
magnificent shell road. Then came a 
stretch of wild country, with more saw 
mills and turpentine camps. En route 
they ran across two or three of the motor 
bridges erected by the senior Mr. White, 
who gives his name to the White company. 
They consisted of two beams, each pro- 
tected by plank sides to prevent the wheels 
running off into the ford. The wild coun- 
try was passed and within 10 miles of 
Ormond they found better roads, fair 
country highways in fact, leading through 
the hummock land and beneath great white 
oaks hung with heavy Florida moss. Next 
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they came to the good road, which ran for 
5 miles along the beautiful Halifax river 
across meadows and past picturesque 
orange groves. They had a generous ap- 
petite for the breakfast, to which their 
hospitable old friend, J. D. Price, the 
hotel man, ushered them. 

There were good roads ahead much of 
the way to Rockledge, so they. did not 
hurry to start early for the 74.5-mile run 
to Rockledge. It was noon when they 
crossed the Halifax bridge again and sped 
on their way over the well-known stone 
highway to Daytona. By the stores on 
the river front and beneath arboreal 
arches of the main street they journeyed 
joyously and then encountered the splen- 
did road to Smyrna, which is 21 miles 
from Ormond, They swung down once 
more to the river and sped by great 
mountains of oyster shells constituting an 
inexhaustable mine of road material and 
across a series of causeways to Port 
Orange, then over more of the beautiful 
river road into Smyrna. The shell road 
did not stop here, but continued to within 
5 miles of Oak Hill and made fine riding 
all the way. 








CROSSING SEBASTIAN RIVER 


They had had 28.5 miles of splendid go- 
ing, but they paid for it with rough roads 
and deep sands for 7 miles. Then they en- 
tered the prairie at the head of the Indian 
river and made their way for a mile 
through tall grass up to the top of the 
dashboard. Shortly they entered the forest 
and then followed 20 memorable miles of 
riding whose beauty and novelty long will 
remain fresh in their minds. The run was 
over a hard-bottomed and fairly smooth 
trail through a forest meadow. The tall 
stately pines were scattered thinly enough 
for the tourists to see a mile or more 
through them in all directions. They were 
enthralled by the sense of the forest’s 
vastness and awed by the speaking soli- 
tude of their surroundings. The air was 
balmily cool and the green of the meadow 
pleasing to the eye. All the while the 
going was so good they easily made the 20- 
mile run in an hour. Good roads greeted 
them through Titusville, where the entire 
population lined the streets to cheer them 
on their way. Out of Titusville they took 
the road leading along the Indian river. 
What a ride that was into Rockledge! 
For most of the way they were in sight of 
the majestic stream, whose bank at this 
point was as distant and indistinct as is 
the Long Island shore from Connecticut. 
On its broad bosom floated white-winged 
yachts and saucy motor crafts darted 
through its sparkling wavelets. Five miles 
from Rockledge they encountered an un- 
broken line of orange plantations with 
their pretty little cottages and boat houses 
in front of nearly every one of them. 
They looked to be the unostentatious 
homes of sport-loving men, out for a good 
old winter time, loafing, sailing, boating 
and fishing. 

Coco, a suburb of Rockledge, greeted the 
ear with waving handkerchiefs and raced 
with it in an opposition machine to the 
destination at the New Rockledge hotel. 
At this point the Peerless was first in the 
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THROUGH THE SWAMP GRASS 


race. It had come from Ormond in 5 
hours 25 minutes and had made a 1-day 
run of 124.5 miles from St. Augustine in 
8 hours 50 minutes running time, which 
they say is a record for a run through 
Florida. Dr. Stimson arrived with his 
Cadillac that evening, having made the 
74.5 miles run from Ormond in about 7 
hours 30 minutes. 

Rockledge, which is quite a settlement 
of small hotels and private homes, struck 
the racers as a place where they could 
have a mighty good time without having 
to pay any attention to dress or too much 
money for board. That night they went 
out for a moonlight sail in a motor excur- 
sion boat along with the other guests of 
the hotel. They do that sort of thing in 
this section of Florida and ask for no extra 
pay for it, either. 

Save for the 66-mile wind-up stretch of 
fine coquina road from Palm Beach to 
Miami the easy spots of the journey were 
now for the most part behind. To be sure, 
there was 9 miles of fairly good shell road 
in prospect at Melbourne and shorter 
stretches of similar road at Sebastian and 
Eaugallie. But for the greater part of the 
way there was sand to be plowed through 
and rough forest trails to be tackled. Leav- 
ing Rockledge the racers had 4 or 5 miles 
of good road along the Indian river, past 
more orange groves, before they once 
more struck inland into the forest. At 
Grant, a settlement of fewer than a half 
dozen houses, they had erected a triumphal 
arch of flags and flowers and a dozen 
pretty girls were waiting with cameras. 
Mine host of the resort hotel at Mel- 
bourne signaled to stop and take aboard a 
basketful of toothsome luncheon. When the 
Peerless reached the Sebastian river Dr. 
Stimson, who had started a half hour ahead 
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that morning, was about boarding the 
county ferry. This was a scow fastened 
by rings to a wire stretching for a quarter 
of a mile or more to the opposite shore. 
In honor of the racers and for $5 per car 
a launch was on hand to tow the boat 
across. Normally it is a free ferry, each 
patron doing his own ferrying by pulling 
the boat across by the wire by hand. 
When the boat happens to be on the other 
side, the would-be passenger has to cross 
on a distant railroad bridge and fetch the 
boat back. Claude Nolan had to do this 
at midnight. Remember this is a wild 
country with an average of not more than 





CADILLAC COMES TO THE RESCUB 


three teams a day crossing the ferry. It 
was tantalizing for a ‘‘racer’’ to see his 
competitor sail away and get nearly half 
an hour start before the boat placed his 
pursuer on the trail once more. 

It was tough pulling in spots to get to 
Fort Pierce.. In fact, on the very outskirts 
of the goal the Peerless was mired on the 
beach and we had to dig and pull for a half 
hour to extricate ourselves. It had taken 
us 8 hours to make the 75.4-mile run. At 





the Hotel Atlantic we forgot the food and 
lodging discomforts, attendant on an ex- 
cursion boat having swamped the ‘town 
with travelers in the assurances of the 
sweet-voiced and sweet-faced daughter of 
the landlord that she knew real gentlemen 
would not complain when they were told 
that they had done the best they could for 
them, with the irresistible postscript, ‘‘ Ah 
certainly do love New York, indeed Ah 
do, and Ah love New Yorkers, too. They 
were so keind to me and brother when we 
were there last summer.’’ 

The Fort Pierce folk tried to throw 
quite a scare into the racers about the 
day’s run ahead to Palm Beach through 
the almost pathless forest wilderness. 
There was a labyrinth of entangled roads; 
there were morasses of mire. Strangers 
had been lost in the former and Laughlin 
had been stuck for 2 nights and a day in 
the latter. Despite all this, the news- 
paper men disdained a guide and decided 
to go it alone and trust to the route book 
and signs Laughlin and Sebring had pre- 
pared. They certainly did have a time of 
it. They were in luck that it had not 
rained for several weeks or they would 
have had a worse time. However, follow 
the signs and the book closely, Mr. Motor- 
ing Tourist, and you will not lose your 
way; but unless you don’t mind hard work 
and perhaps a night or two in the open, 
you’d better stay at Fort Pierce and go 
fishing until the marshes and ponds dry 
up a bit. A plucky pusher fond of camp- 
ing out need not delay, however. 

After less than 5 miles of riding the 
scribes once more were in the heart of the 
forest, with Jupiter 50 miles away and 
only one house intervening on the route. 
So far as the beauty of the surrounding 
pines and the balmy coolness of the air 
went, the ride through the first big forest 
was duplicated. This time, though, there 
was only a rough trail to follow. As the 
Peerless was bumping over the ruts and 
chugging through the sand in the heart of 
the vast forest it ran across a lone Semi- 
nole Indian. His pack of skins and camp- 
ing outfit were hung on. his back by a 
broad leather strap across his breast and a 
yachting cap surmounted his handsome, 
pensive face; for these Seminoles are fine- 
looking fellows. He carried his rifle swung 
across his forearm. He gazed with as 
near a look of silent wonder as an Indian 
ean give at the strange devil machine; 
for this was Billy Tucker’s first sight of 
a motor car. When convinced in reply to 
his query that a ride would cost him noth- 
ing, he climbed aboard with his pack. In 
answering his rather unsuccessful inter- 
viewer, he said he had been out hunting 
and was on his way to his tribe at Lake 
Okeechobee, 25 miles away. He could 
walk 15 miles a day, he said. Despite the 
rough road the Peerless took him that dis- 
tance in a little over an hour. When that 
one lonely house in the forest was reached 
its tenants were absent, but the racers 
invited themselves to eat their lunch on 








the dining-room table and left a note of 
thanks for the owner’s unwitting hospital- 
ity. Here Billy "Tucker left and struck 
off to the west*to tell the denizens of the 
everglades of his wonderful adventure and 
doubtless be called a drunkard or a liar 
for his pains. 

Now the troubles began for fair. Small 
lakes were quite frequent and mire al- 
most incessant. One bit of it was too 
much for the motor and the newspaper 
men’s muscles and they had to unship the 
bloek and tackle. It was a 2 hours’ job 
to build a road of logs and palmetto 
leaves to give the wheels traction, while 
Morgan and the other three pulled for dear 
life on the ropes. An hour later they ap- 
proached a pond. The guide book had 
warned them of a pond with a sign on the 
opposite side. This was it; but the sign 
running parallel with the going the racers 
did not see it from their side and so 
plunged into the water. These ponds, re- 
member, all have hard bottoms; some have 
deep holes requiring cautious navigation. 
On the bank to the right the scribes saw 
the tracks of Dr. Stimson’s car and—alas! 
—followed them, only to be mired just 
where he had been. In 2 hours by digging 
and prying the Peerless had made but 6 
feet of progress. 

It was 6 o’clock then and Wheeler, who 
had proved a giant of pluck and strength, 
was pretty well fagged out. It was a 
case of a night in the open. Another 
party, a Locomobile outfit from Boston, 
had been mired and camped out in the 
same spot, so a penciled inscription on 
the signboard said. The writers set out 
to gather fernwood enough for the 
night and then sat down to dinner, a 
sandwich and a piece of cake apiece, left 
over from lunch and very fortunately 
saved. Four hard-boiled eggs were laid 
aside for breakfast. With grips beneath 
their heads they slept the sleep of the 
weary, waking only at hour intervals to 
pile on more wood and draw a bit nearer 
to the fire. They had to dig for their 
drinking water. 

At daylight they were wakened by Billy 
Harrison’s shouting, ‘‘A car is coming.’’ 
The chug-chug of the motor could be 
heard in the distance, and in 10 minutes 
Claude Nolan, who had started from Or- 
mond a day and a half behind, having 
waited that long for a new axle and hav- 
ing ridden for 2 nights and a day without 
rest, appeared at the other side of the 
pond. He was warned to stop. He had a 
guide with him. After a long conference 
aid study of the ground, the Cadillac fol- 
lowed the directions of the pathfinders to 
kcep on through the pond, swinging slight- 
lv to the right to avoid a deep hole, and 
e .erged in safety at the other side. 

‘Then came the job of getting the Peer- 
‘°s Out of its predicament. The guide put 
‘rough a plan that future tourists should 

nember. The salvation was what he 
e-led a Spanish windless. It beats a 
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block and tackle or a team of horses all 
hollow, and it always is available. There 
were no trees within reach, so 80 feet in 
front of the car he planted a stake, to 
which he fastened one end of the rope. 
Then half way between it and the car he 
planted another stake, around which he 
made a turn of the rope and a loop, into 
which he inserted a strong sapling pole he 





WINDING Roap THROUGH FOREST 


had cut. The other end of the rope was 
fastened to the axle of the car. Then two 
of the scribes manned the sapling pole 


‘and walked around with it, while two 


others pried up the car’s wheels with poles 
placed beneath the rear axle and hubs. 
They yanked the car out fairly easily. 

‘*You can pull the bottom out of the 
earth with that,’’ said the guide. He did 
not seem far wrong in the light of the ex- 
perience. 
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Subsequent troubles were as nothing 
compared with those just passed. After 
stopping an hour at Jupiter, the Peerless 
set out for Palm Beach. It was a tire 
some pull of 20 miles, fully one-half of it 
through deep sand. En route the-scribes 
incidentally risked taking a ford. instead 
of the bridge over it, and got in the water 
almost up to the flooring. A long pull, a 
strong pull, and a-pull all together, how- 
ever, got the car out. It emerged from 
the desert of Sahara and reached Palm 
Beach at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The 66-mile run to Miami over the 
coquina road H. M. Flagler built 2 years 
ago, a highway familiar to many motorists 
by experience and most’ others by reputa- 
tion, concluded the 372-mile run through 
Florida. With stops at Ormond, Rockledge 
and Fort Pierce, the trip can be made in 
4 days, though one had better count. on 5 
days, with a night’s rest at Palm Beach. 
Nor must one forget that permanent. win- 


* ter sojourners at St. Augustine, Ormond, 


Daytona and Rockledge have at their com- 
mand beautiful easy day’s runs of 100 
miles well worth their bringing their mo- 
tor cars along with them. 

Now that the pathfinders have so well 
blazed out and marked the way and other 
motorists have followed it so easily and 
with so much pleasure, it would seem that 
in the Florida east coast a new winter 
touring ground had been opened up. Those 
who love adventure certainly will have 
their fill of it, for there is so much variety 
about the roads one never can tell what 
he is going to run into next. One time the 
tourists are winding their way through 
a beautiful forest, the kind you read about 
in books as a general rule; then comes a 
stretch of bad roads which takes all the 
patience and ingenuity of the party and 
the full strength of the motor to navigate. 
However, it is just this uncertainty of 
what is ahead that adds to the joys of 
skirting the coast of Florida. 


REMINISCENT OF LAUGHLIN’S PATHFINDING TRIP 











COLORING TOPS BLACK 


Roelofs, Pa.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age kindly publish a method of 
treating the canvas tops of motor cars so 
as to make them black—Walter Wareham. 

Special oil paints suitable for coloring 
canvas tops black are marketed by most 
of the motor car supply houses. These oils 
are applied to the outside of the tops. The 
lining or inside of tops being usually col- 
ored black, are generally treated with dyes 
made for the purpose. If Mr. Wareham 
will write to almost any of the supply 
houses he can secure literature that will 
give him the information he seeks. 


SINGLE-CYLINDER WIRING 


Sauk Center, Minn.—Editor Motor Age 
—Il send herewith a rough sketch of a 
wiring of battery for a motor and desire 
an expression of opinion from Motor Age. 
Please publish in the Readers’ Clearing 
House a correct diagram of how to wire a 
single-cylinder with eight dry cells, as I 
think it would be of much interest to new 
readers of Motor Age, and I am one of 
them.—A. D. Carpenter. 

The sketch sent is correct for wiring 
eight cells in series-multiple connection, 
that is, two groups of four each in series 
—zine and carbon—while the groups 
themselves are connected up in multiple— 
carbon to carbon and zine to zinc—thus 
giving the voltage of four dry cells and 
the amperage of two. The accompany- 
ing diagram shows how to wire eight cells 
for use with a single-cylinder motor. Con- 
nect the two groups A and B of four in 
series as already explained, using a com- 
mon ground connection C for both, as 
shown at the left-hand end of the sketch. 
The horizontal lines in the form of an in- 
verted pyramid constitute the accepted 
symbol for a ground connection. Provide 
a three-point switch D and connect the 
terminal of one group of the batteries to 
point No. 1, as indicated; then connect the 
second set to point No. 2, as shown. By 
moving the switch lever from 1 to 2 the 
different sets of cells may be used alter- 
nately. Connect the carbon terminals of 
both sets of cells to point No. 3 on the 
switch. This will give a series-multiple 
connection enabling both sets of cells to 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In this department Motor 
Age answers free of charge questions regarding 
motor problems to a discussion of pertinent 
Subjects. Correspondence is invited from sub- 
scribers and others. 
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be used together and will be found handy 
when they are no longer fresh. Connect 
the other end of the switch lever, indi- 
cated by the single point E at the right, to 
the primary P, or low-tension, side of the 
induction coil. Both the primary P and 
secondary S windings of the coil must be 
grounded at G, as shown, this usually being 
made in the form of a single connection 
by coil makers. A high-tension cable H 
is led from the secondary of the coil to 
the plug. The ground connection indi- 
cated on the latter is taken care of by its 
insertion in the cylinder. 


ADJUSTING CARBURETER 


Choptank, Md.—Editor Motor Age— 
Would Motor Age give us some suggestions 
regarding our Reo engine. We have a 
1905-6 Reo car and have changed the two 
earbureters to one Breeze carbureter, but 
we cannot get both of the cylinders to 
fire when the engine is slowed down. We 
have examined the valves and also have 
timed the engine up exactly to the best 
of our knowledge, so both cylinders take 
gas and spark at the same time. The en- 
gine has the same compression on both 
eylinders.—W. M. Wright & Co. 

The fact that the engine will not run 
well when slowed down and with the throt- 
tle closed suggests that the carbureter 
should be-adjusted so it gets a better pro- 
portion of gasoline and air. From the in- 
quiry it is taken that the car runs all 
right cn low speeds, indicating that the 
batteries are in good shape. This would 
also show that all of the other parts of the 
ignition system are in good condition, so 
the trouble undoubtedly lies with not get- 
ting sufficiently rich mixture for a closed 
throttle. In adjusting the carbureter it 
would be well to proceed as follows: Ad- 
just the needle valve governing the flow 
of gasoline into the carbureter so that the 
motor runs satisfactorily with the spark 
well advanced and an open throttle, and 
then with the throttle closed, and the spark 
retarded regulate the air so that the 
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motor runs as evenly as it did on the high 
speed. By adjusting the carbureter in 
this way you will be in position to get 
both of the cylinders to work satisfac- 
torily when the speed is slowed down, and 
also will find that they will work as well 
when the spark is advanced and the throt- 
tle opened to its fullest extent. - 


SILENCES NOISY GEARS 

Chicago—Editor Motor Age—Somewhere 
I have read of a combination of grease 
and sawdust for use in front timing gears 
to prevent the roaring of the same, espe- 
cially when thé motor is running fast. If 
Motor Age can enlighten me as to the pro- 
portions of each, I will much appreciate 
it, as this is an annoyance which it ap- 
pears extremely difficult to correct on my 
motor car.—Harry S. Hall. 

A mixture of grease and sawdust has 
been adopted in street railway practice to 
silence the reduction gears between the 
motors and driving pinions, and works 
very effectively. In isolated instances the 
same expedient has been resorted to for 
the purpose of silencing the change-speed 
gears on old cars. What is known as jew- 
eler’s sawdust would be the best material 
for the purpose, owing to its fineness and ’ 
uniform consistency. The proportions will 
naturally depend upon the character of the 
grease employed, but sufficient should be 
used to make a mixture of a comparatively 
stiff consistency that will not work out of 
the case. This combination cannot be em- 
ployed in a location where it is apt to 
find its way into ball bearings, as the ma- 
terial will get into the races and the balls 
will act as a mill, quickly becoming in 
this manner very hot. 


BALANCING A TWO-CYLINDER 

New Bedford, Mass.—Editor Motor Age 
—wWill Motor Age please inform me if my 
4-horsepower two-cylinder engine should 
be balanced? The piston wristpin and 
piston rod is 10 pounds. Will it be just 
as well to bore four 2-inch holes through 
the rim of the balance-wheel to take out 
10 pounds? The balance-wheel is 3 inches 
thick. Will the engine run any better if I 
balance it this way, or is it just as well 
to let it be the way it is at the present 
time?—H. E. Covill. 

By all means, let the engine remain as 
it is, as the expedient you mention would 
hardly tend to improve its running any. 
It is to be presumed that the designer of 
the engine provided for balancing as well 
as could be done with the particular type 
that it happens to be, and there is not 
only nothing to be gained by attempting 
such a makeshift as you propose, but it 
would, in all probability, end by bringing 
about the ruin of the engine, which cer- 
tainly is not to be desired. 














FAVORS HIGH HEADLIGHTS 

Detroit, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—For 
some time I have been interested in the 
unique scheme the Northern company 
adopts of carrying its headlights on the 
fenders. At first I was under the impres- 
sion that they were so mounted to leave 
the front of the radiator clear and not in- 
terfere with the cranking of the car, but 
later I was informed it was because of the 
extra value from a lighting point of view. 
The exact reason seems to be that a low 
light casts a longer shadow, which may be 
explained by reference to an illustration 
on this page. The lamp is shown in a 
low position A and a higher position B. An 
obstacle C on the road ahead of the car 
casts a shadow on the road of length equal 
to the line Al, this shadow being formed 
by the ray of light A2. A ray of light Bl, 
passing over the top of the same object C, 
gives a shadow much shorter, as indicated 
by the line B2. This shows conclusively 
the value of carrying headlights high, as it 
reduces the length of the shadow caused 
by stones or other irregularities of the road 
surface. There is scarcely a driver who is 
accustomed to night driving on country 
roads who is not aware of the incon- 
venience caused by long shadows, which 
make the road surface’ appear black, 
while the air above it is illumined. In 
night work it is the road surface that re- 
quires to be lighted and not the atmosphere 
_above it. There is, however, a limit to 
the height at which headlights can be 
carried, but I think the practice of carry- 
ing them as low on the frame as it is 
possible to get them is very poor for 
country road purposes.—N. Loree. 


SECURING A PATENT 

New Bedford, Mass.—Editor Motor Age 
—I would like a little information con- 
cerning the way to obtain a patent. I 
have an idea about cars I would like to 
have patented. I see on several motor ac- 
cessories the words ‘‘Pat. Pending’’ or 
“‘Applied For’’; does that protect you as 
much as if you obtained a patent, and 
does it cost anything; for how long is a 
patent good?—A. Burnell. 

In securing a patent first go to a patent 
attorney—and there are thousands of them 
—~and coached by the attorney or other- 
wise write out clearly the provisional spec- 
ifications, making as many as you see fit 
for the invention. Accompanying these pro- 
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IDEAS ON THE IDEAL CAR 
Horsepower—40 
Number of cylinders—Four 
Wheelbase—123 inches 
Clutch—Cone ‘ - 
Transmission—-Selective 
Number of speeds—Four forward 
Brakes—Five 
JUMP SPARK IGNITION 
Single or double—Single 
Storage batteries—Two 
One or two sets of plugs—One 
Body style—Packard style 
Passenger accommodation—Five 
OTHER FEATURES 
Kind of lubrication—Force feed 
Tires—Quick detachable 
Davenport, iowa. J. W. Watzek 
* * * 
Horsepower—40 
Number of cylinders—Four 
Wheelbase—1 
Springs—Semi-elliptic front; elliptic or 
platform rear 
Clutech—Multiple disk 
Transmission—Selective 
Number of speeds—Four forward, one 
reverse 
Brakes—lInternal and external on rear 
hubs 
JUMP SPARK IGNITION 
Double system—Yes 
Two sets of plugs—Yes 
High-tension magneto with distributer— 


es 
Storage cell with coil and commutator— 


Yes 
OTHER FEATURES 
Body style—Straight line 
Passenger accommodation—Seven 
Lubrication—Force teed and splash 
Radiator—Vertical tube slightly forward 


of axle 
Bearings—Ball throughout 
TIRES 


Clincher—36, 4 and 4% 
Remington, Ind. terling M. Price 




















visional specifications should be illustra- 
tions showing the construction of the de- 
vice. The patent attorney forwards this 
to the patent office at Washington, D. C., 
where it is registered. From the date of 
its registration until the date when it is 
granted the words ‘‘patent pending’’ may 
be used, which is protection to the in- 
ventor. As soon as the patent is granted 
these words are dropped and the word 
‘*patented’’ substituted. In making the 
claims for the invention it is good policy 
to write them very clearly and place the 
strongest and broadest claim first, making 
it the focus point of the invention and 
ranging the smaller and less important 
claims around this main one; the object in 
this is that with the main claim granted 
many of the others may be refused and so 
not interfere very much with the main 
scope of the invention. The expense at- 
tendant upon the securing of a patent 
should not be more than $85 or $100. The 
life of the patent in the United States 
is fixed at 17 years. 
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HAS CAR SUGGESTIONS 

Woleott, N. Y.—Editor Motor Ages 
After reading and filling out specifications 
in Motor Age of April 16, I will add a 
few suggestions, having driven and re- 
paired motor cars for 2 years. In the 
first place, designers should take care to 
place nuts aud connections where one could 
get at them with less time and trouble. 
Make the scheme as simple as possible 
and of less weight. It seems useless to 
me to have a seven-passenger car weigh 
3,500: to 4,000 pounds. A lighter car 
would mean a great saving of time and 
fuel. The straight line body designs of 
today are about as handsome as could be 
made. Some improvement might be made 
on the steering connections, which should 
be made so the wear could be taken up and 
the connections perfectly safe. Let the de- 
signer get in some trouble that is sure to 
come with any machine, then he will 
know for himself; yet, the motor car of 
today stands well with care, especially in 


the driving. My ideal _ specifications: 


Horsepower—30 
Number of cylinders—Four 
Wheelbase—110 to 120 inches 
Springs—Full elliptics 
Clutch—Internal expanding 

_ Transmission—Sliding gear 

* Number of speeds—Three 
Brakes—Expanding and contracting 


JUMP SPARK IGNITION 

Single or double—Single 

Storage batteries—Storage 

Unit coil and distributer—Yes 

Double system with magneto—Yes 

Low-tension magneto and coils—Yes 

One or two sets of Sr 

Passenger accommodation—Five to sevan 

Tires—Quick detachable : 

Harvey R. Wadsworth 
RACE DID NOT TAKE PLACE 

Burlington, Wis.—Editor Motor Age— 
Advise me through the columns of the 
Readers’ Clearing House the following: I 
noticed in one of the back numbers of 
1907 Henry Ford challenged the Maxwell 
people to a race across the continent. The 
challenge was answered by a party owning 
a single-cylinder Reo runabout. Was this 
ever pulled off f—X. Y. Z. 

The Maxwell-Ford race never was started. 
There was considerable challenging and 
cross-challenging, but regulations govern- 
ing the test never were published, and the 
matter was soon dropped. The Reo chal- 
lenge was from a southern dealer and was 
not taken up by the Ford people, the chal- 
lenge calling for a race under conditions 
which were far different from the trans- 
continental affair proposed in the Maxwell- 
Ford controversy. 
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NATIONAL MopEL T Big Six Wits 5 By 5-INcH SEPARATELY-CAST CYLINDERS 


OLLOWING its policy of the past sev- 
F eral seasons, the National Motor Vehicle 
Co. is manufacturing this season four and 
six-cylinder machines, and to suit the ca- 
price of the most fastidious shows both 
sixes and fours in two sizes, having a 
big six and a little six.as well as two sizes 
of the four-cylinder machines. Of the four 
models the little six is new and also the 
big four. A striking similarity exists 
among the four models, it being easy to 
recognize them as outputs of the same fac- 
tory in spite of differing body lines and 
motor sizes. The policy of using separate- 
ly-cast cylinders has been discontinued to 
the extent of using cylinders cast in pairs 
in the little six, although separately-cast 
cylinders are used in the big six and in 
both of the four-cylinder styles. The mo- 
tors are all National build and are char- 


"08 Nationals 


acterized by the continuance of the use of 
D. W. F. ball bearings for carrying the 
crank, and camshafts, there being seven 
of these bearings in the big six, with its 
separately-east cylinder; but only four in 
the little six, with its twin-cylinder cast- 
ings; and the requisite number in the four- 
cylinder styles. Equally noticeable in all 
four models is the presence of double igni- 
tion, with two sets of plugs, one over the 
intake valves, and the other over the ex- 
hausts. In all of the models, with the ex- 
ception of model K, carried over from 
1907, a Bosch magneto is used as the cur- 
rent origin in one set, whereas in the K a 
Remy is installed. The supplementary set 
in all four cars is a storage battery with 
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CYLINDER OF NATIONAL Bic Six SHOWING WATERJACKET PLATE 


a single coil and high-tension distributer. 
The time-tried leather-faced cone clutch 
finds its place in all of the types and to 
ease engagement eight flat springs are in- 
terposed between the leather and the cone, 
the springs resting largely in recesses cut 
in the under face of the leather.. Conspicu- 
ous in all four is a selective gearset with 
three forward changes and direct drive on 
the high. Truly National in the design is 
the carrying of the main and counter- 
shafts in the same vertical plane, with the 
mainshaft on top, carried on three Hess- 
Bright bearings; whereas the countershaft 
is carried on but two of these ball races. 
Communication between the transmission 
set and the floating rear axle is by an en- 
closed propeller shaft, its forward yoke 
end hinging to a transverse frame member 
and its rear end brazed into the spherical 
differential gear housing. The shaft re- 
volves on two races of annular ball bear- 
ings, one at the forward end of the seam- 
less tube forming the housing for the shaft 
and the other within the differential hous- 
ing at the rear axle. 

In addition to this general layout of the 
cars and their leading characteristics, there 
are not a few other 1908 National marks 
that should be glanced at: Braking is con- 
fined to regular and emergency sets, both 
located within drums on the rear wheels 
and both of the expanding type, one set 
expanding within 1l-inch drums, the 
other within 15-inch drums. Instead of 
using fiber facing for the expanding shoes, 
a metal-to-metal friction contact is used. 
The steering department carries with it 
the accepted improyement of using ball 
bearings in the steering knuckles. Instead 
of the circular radiator an option is given 
on all, except\model K, of a straight-line 
style, with heavy brass beading between 
the cellular portion and the framework. 
No departure has been made in the use of 
a subframe construction for carrying the 
motor and gearset; the crankcase is made 








in upper and lower halves divided in the 
plane of the ¢ranKshaft bearings and hay- 
ing the lower half made into compartments 
for maintaining a good-oil supply beneath 
each cylinder. Use is made in all models 
of a platform spring suspension, in the 
rear in which are employed exceptionally 
long side members ranging from 56 inches 
in the big six to 50 in the little six, and in 
both four-cylinder models. The big six 
uses a 39-inch transverse member in the 
platform, but the other three employ a 
37-inch spring. Front springs are conven- 
tional 40 and 44-inch semi-elliptics for the 
different models as already classified. 

In reviewing the individual motors, 
commencing with the big six, attention is 
directed to the use in it of separately-cast 
cylinders with opposite valve chambers, 
and, further, to the employment of brass 
plates forming the sides of the cylinder 
jackets. As illustrated in the assembly 
view of the motor these plates permit of 
the cylinders sitting closer together on the 
crankease, so giving a shorter motor length 
over all. A further advantage of the use 
of brass jacket plates is the additional 
facility allowed in making the casting and 
the certainty with which all core sand may 
be removed. The little six is the only 
National model to employ cylinders cast in 
pairs and in its initial attempt at this con- 
struction the company has made a good 
clean job. Viewed from above, the cylin- 
der heads bear the lines of a regular hex- 
agon and a side illustration reveals how 
the valve chambers are carefully rounded 
to avoid sharp corners and to reduce size. 
Both single and twin motor castings in 
the several models are characterized by 
the flat top to the castings. Whether indi- 
vidual or twin motor castings, they are, 
after the first machining, annealed to re- 
lieve the castings of internal metal strains, 
following which comes the conventional 
finishing and grinding of the cylinder 
walls. Each casting is made to take a 
priming cup, a compression relief and a 
drain cock. An exceedingly neat job is 
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NATIONAL FEATURES, CONCENTRIC BRAKES AND NEW RADIATOR 


made of the water and intake and ‘exhaust 
piping by carrying them all to the sides of 
the cylinders instead of on top of them. 
On the right side are the intake ‘manifold 
and the return water pipe to the top of 
the radiator, both being sufficiently high 
to expose the valve springs: throughout 
their entire length, consequently not offer- 
ing any obstacle to the ready removal of 
a valve spring or valve. In doing this a 
short vertical pipe is required between the 
Schebler carbureter and the first branching 
of the intake, the two arms of this branch 
distributing to a long intake hugging the 
side of the cylinder heads so as to give the 
mixture an equal length of piping to each 
cylinder. 

The water pipe is carried to the side of 
the cylinder head instead of over the cen- 
ter of it and is held in place by arms on 
the same yokes that secure the intake 


manifold to the cylinders. A like arrange- 


“ment between the exhaust: manifold and 


the water pipe from the pump to the cylin- 
ders rules on.the left side, the exhaust 
valve springs not beimg to any extent im- 
prisoned by the exhaust pipe. The use of 
gaskets or packing of any nature between 
the intake and exhaust manifolds and the 
cylinders as well as between the water 
pipes and their union with the jackets has 
been discontinued by ending these pipes 
with tapers which fit within corre- 
sponding coned parts of the cylinders, 
thereby affording gas or water-tight joints. 
While this piping scheme does not 
follow that accepted style in which the 
cold water enters the jackets at the lowest 
point, care is shown in having the cold 
cooling liquid enter the jacket adjacent to 
the exhaust valves, which is presumably 
the hottest part of the cylinder casting. 
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INTAKE SIDE OF NATIONAL LITTLE SIx MoToR 


Each cap over intake or exhaust valve is 
tapered at its lower end to make a gas- 
tight fit and is anchored in place by a 
threaded bronze ring. 

Concerning the inner parts of the motor, 
reference in passing is due to the use of 
interchangeable valves in each motor as 
well as to the manufacture of these valves 
with nickel steel] heads and machine steel 
stems. In the big six 2 inches is the valve 
diameter; in the little six this is reduced 
to 1% inches. The valve-lifting rods ris- 
ing through the top of the crankcase are 
steel and carry on their lower ends large 
hardened rollers resting upon the cams. 
These lifting rods are hardened and 
ground, the bearings of them being at the 
enlarged cylindrical lower portion and also 
at the stem on the upper end. The bronze 
lifter housing is arranged to form a stuffing 
box, having felt within it for the preven- 
tion of dirt working into the oil or to 
hindering the oil escaping. Pistons are 
made with the heads slightly domed, and 
earry four angularly-split compression 
rings, all above the wrist pin. Connecting 
rods ‘are split at their piston ends and at 
their lower ends, of the marine type, take 
caps, held by four studs with nuts and 
locking means, and carry Parsons metal 
bushings. On each camshaft is a spiral 
bronze gear which meshes direct with a 
steel spiral pinion on the crankshaft, the 
use of spiral gears being to reduce noise 
and give a constant drive. 

Motor lubrication is had by means of 
Crandall mechanically driven oilers, which, 
in the four and _ six-cylinder styles, 
styles, deliver ail to the individual 
cylinders, to the crankcase, and to 
the transmission and rear axle sys- 
tem, the oil for all of these parts 
passing through sight feeds on the 
dash. The distribution of oil to the 
transmission and rear axle system di- 
rect from the motor oiler results in 
the elimination of not a few compres- 
sion grease cups on these parts of 
the chassis. 

The four-bladed fan which assist 
the radiator in the cooling role is 
supported on an aluminum pedestal 
which rests on the motor housing. 
The fan revolves on annular ball races 
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adjustable through an eccentric bushing 
which can be clamped in any position in the 
top of the pedestal support. The water pump 
is carried at the left front between the for- 
ward motor arm and the housing for the 
pump gear and the magneto is similarly 
located on the right side, excepting that 
it is behind the forward motor arm. Like 
the pump it is on a separate shaft, which 
is gear-driven from the camshaft. 

In the big six styled model T the cylin- 
ders have a 5-inch bore and stroke, the 
wheelbase measures 127 inches, and wheels 
take 36 by 5-inch tires. The side pieces of 
the frame have a maximum depth of 5 
inches. In model R, the little six, the bore 
and stroke of the cylinders are 4% and 4% 
inches, respectively; the wheelbase meas- 
ures 116 inches, tires are 36 by 41% inches 
and the frame depth 4% inches. 


LAMBERT ROADSTER 


The Macedonian cry from the army of 
prospective motor car buyers of ‘‘come 
over to the small car and help us,’’ while 
uttered throughout many parts of the coun- 
try during the past 2 years, has not been 
responded to by as many makers as was 
anticipated, but the number is increasing, 
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EXHAUST AND WATER PIPE ON NATIONAL LITTLE Six MoToR 


and the 1909 announcements will contain 
references to many makers putting cars 
on the market below the $1,000 mark. 
One of the 1908 converts to this type of 
car is the Buckeye Mfg. Co., Anderson, 
Ind., which presented during the past 
show circuit its model 18, a two or three- 
passenger roadster, in which lines of con- 
struction slightly different from those as- 
sociated with Lambert cars appear. The 
power plant consists of an 18-horsepower 
opposed motor with cylinders having 5-inch 
bore and 4-inch stroke, located transverse- 
ly in front, not immediately in the rear 
of the radiator but in front of the dash, 
thereby leaving considerable space be- 
tween the front of the motor and the 
radiator. This motor, although of the two- 
cylinder opposed type, a style looked upon 
as passe by many American builders, has 
not a few features rarely found in power 
plants of this style, notable among which 
is the employment of the 5-inch bore with 
a stroke an inch shorter. Hand-in-glove 
with this is the use of valves 21% inches in 
diameter located in integral valve cham- 
bers above the heads of the cylinders. This 
short stroke and large valve combination 
should give a fairly high-speed motor, al- 
though it does not show the crankshaft 
speed or the compression, although other 
facts in connection with the motor would 
indicate that these are well up in the scale. 
For example, the crankshaft is made with 
all bearing parts 1% inches in diameter 
and a total bearing surface of 734 inches— 
4% inches at the flywheel end and 3% at 
the forward end; added to this is the 
use of conencting rods with the 
lower bearings of the same diameter 
and 2% inches long, coupled with 
the wrist or piston pin bearings 2% 
inches in length, all of which are 
ample sizes. The employment of a 
4-inch stroke has made it possible 
to carry the motor transversely with- 
out the cylinder head projecting over 
the side members of the frame, the 
total over-all length of the motor 
being only 29 inches. 

The car is a disciple of natural 
water circulation, with waterjackets 
and honeycomb radiator, the four 
connections between the cylinders 




















and radiator being long hose lengths 
attached to short elbows from _ the 
jackets and stub pipes from the radi- 
ator. In thermo-syphon cooling the 
principle of circulation through the jackets 
is that the water on heating rises, so the 
cool water entering the lowest part of the 
jackets rises through the water spaces and, 
becoming heated, leaves through the re- 
turn pipe which connects angularly with 
the valve chamber between the intake and 
exhaust valve. A neat combination of 
motor appurtenances is effected by carry- 
ing the four-plunger positively-driven oiler 
above the crankcase so the four leads to 
the two-cylinders and two crankshaft 
bearings are comparatively short. The 
timer is mounted on the top of the short 
vertical shaft driven from the camshaft 
and is conveniently located with refer- 
ence to the coil and spark plug.., 

In comparison with previous Lambert 
ears it is in the transmission part of this 
model 18 that the greatest change appears. 
Heretofore, the Lambert friction transmis- 
sion has been carried immediately in rear 
of the flywheel, the flywheel in fact form- 





LAMBERT MODEL 18, ONE OF THE MEDIUM-PRICED 
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LAMBERT MODEL 18 For THREE PASSENGERS 


ing the friction disk and having the cross- 
shaft carrying the sliding friction wheel 
immediately in the rear of it, a construc- 
tion which called for long side chains or 
single chain for driving to the back axle 
or wheels. In model 18 the rear end of 
the crankshaft carries a 5-inch flange to 
which is bolted a 90-pound flywheel and 
the friction set is thrown back, being 
closer to the rear than the front axle. 
The system of the transmission also is 
changed in that the cross-shaft is rigidly 
mounted and does not swing forward to 
contact with the disk; rather, the disk is 
moved rearward against the face of the 
friction wheel, this being a ‘‘cart before 
the horse’’ change. The carrying of the 
friction disk rearward is accomplished by 
mounting it on a longitudinal shaft ex- 
tending forward to the rear of the fly- 
wheel, where it carries a three-arm spider 
with holes in the end of each arm, which 
fit over studs in the rear face of the fly- 
wheel. When the disk is moved backward 
and forward, the shaft with the three-arm 
spider also moves, the stud from the fly- 
wheel being long enough for this. 
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find thrust on the friction disk is taken 
up hy an 8-inch bearing between the disk 
and the shifting collar. Particular care 
has been taken to give a rigid mounting 
for the shaft carrying the disk, which is 
supported on the cross member of the 
frame, reinforced by a pair of angular 
braces to the right of which is attached 
the lever for giving the endwise move- 
ment. Drive to the rear axle is by en- 
closed chain. Extending from the cross- 
shaft bearing boxes to the rear axle is a 
pair of radius rods, adjustable by turn 
buckles and with jaw endings for attach- 
ments to the rear axle housing and to the 
eross-shaft bearing boxes. 

Apart from its motor and transmission, 
this little car is a conventional creation, 
having a running gear, consisting of a 
pressed steel frame construction with side 
members straight throughout and trans- 
verse members supported by gusset plates; 
spring suspension through four semi-ellip- 
ties; pedal-applied braking is done by con- 
tracting bands on the rear hubs and also 
through the use of the reverse friction; 
30-inch wheels with 3-inch clinchers; screw 
and nut steering gear, with heavily-in- 
clined column and 95-inch wheelbase. 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 
* «*King’s Official Route Guide’’ for the 
state of Indiana is a useful leather-covered 
volume of 244 pages covering 10,000 miles 
of road routes as far as Louisville, Ky., 
and Cincinnati, O., on the south; Columbus 
and Toledo on the east; the Michigan state 
line on the north, and Illinois on the west. 
The book has an index of the routes, giv- 
ing odometer mileages at each turn or 
road mark and has the names of the places 
passed through in bold-face type. The 
book is in pocket size. Also included in it 
is a state map. 

Koonig Brothers; garagemen of Tarry- 
town, N. Y., have issued a card containing 
a map of the Briarcliff race course. 
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HISTORY OF THE TIRE CASE 


HE necessity of carrying an extra tire 
T on motor cars has led to the invention 
of a line of cases to cover and protect the 
tire, due to the fact that rubber is very 
susceptible to the elements and also to 
oils and greases. The first tire case of 
which Motor Age has record was mar- 
keted by the Gilbert Mfg. Co., of New 
Haven, Conn., and made under a patent 
granted to F. E. Bowers, bearing date of 
January 10, 1905. This was a case which 
wrapped around the tire and its edges 
laced on the inside circumference of the 
tire, as indicated in one of the illustrations 
on this page. Although many thousands 
of these cases were sold the style is not 
so popular as others. 

Another case, called the ‘‘ water-tight’’ 
and of similar construction, was marketed 
and a patent was taken out for the im- 
provement upon this laced case by J. B. 
Gordan on June 19, 1906. On March 13, 
1906, a patent was issued to H. R. Teele 
for an expanding tire case, in which the 
lacings were dispensed with, owing to the 
presence of expanding rings placed on the 
inside circumference of the case, which, 
when on the tire, expanded so as to hold 
the casing in position. Cases of this nature 
have been manufactured by different con- 
cerns, 

A third type of casing, known as the 
‘*button’’ case, was patented August 14, 
1906, and has become very popular in cer- 
tain sections under the name of the Allen 
tire case. Similar cases have been manu- 
factured by B. Nathan, of New York, and 
A. Kinder, of Cambridge, Mass., both of 
whom hold patents on button tire cases. 

The fourth type, known from a manufac- 
turing standpoint as the contracting cord 
or spring-around case style, and also known 
as the Hopewell tire case, manufactured by 
Hopewell Brothers, Cambridge, Mass., was 
patented May 21, 1907. This is a continu- 
ous annular tire case. Instead of being 
held on the tire by internal expanding 
rings at the inside circumference of the 
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FLENTJE’Ss SHOCK ABSORBER 


ease, it is held by contracting cords or 
springs at the external circumference of 
the tire. It is claimed that particularly 
broad patent claims are held on this by 
Hopewell Brothers. 


GLYCERINE IN RECOIL PREVENTER 

Ernest Flentje, Cambridge, Mass., is 
manufacturing what is designated Flentje 
glycerine jounce and recoil preventer, 
which in brief is a cylindrical shock ab- 
sorber filled with glycerine and having a 
piston working therein in which are three 
large and three small holes, the larger 
holes being fitted with check valves allow- 
ing of the glycerine flowing upwards 
through them, but checking the downward 
flow, whereas the three smaller holes are 
valveless. The lower end of the cylinder C 
connects by linkage with a bracket B on 
the car axle and the top of the piston rod 
P connects with a bracket B1 on the frame. 
When the car body sinks when a car enters 
the hole, the piston is forced to the bottom 
of the cylinder, the glycerine beneath it 




















passing upwards unobstructedly through 
the holes to the piston, and the preventer 
not doing any work whatever more than 
the friction of the glycerine. On the recoil, 
however, it comes into use, and the 85 per 
cent of the glycerine above the piston 
must pass through the smaller holes in it, 
which act is responsible for the reduction 
of the recoil. The cylinder, for heavy tour- 
ing cars, is 9 inches long, 3% inches in 
diameter and contains 1 quart of glycerine. 


USEFUL AROUND MOTOR CARS 

John Callahan & Co., of Chicago, are 
marketing Fluff-foe, which is a liquid re- 
sembling oil and used for removing scale 
from waterjackets and radiators. It is 
put up in quart cans and in use is poured 
into the radiator, the amount required be- 
ing one tablespoonful per 10 horsepower of 
the motor. Experiments made with it are 
said to have shown the removal of consid- 
erable scale from the waterjackets. 

The Three-ball gasoline tester, manufac- 
tured by the Richardson Engineering Co., 
Hartford, Conn., used for testing specific 
gravity of gasoline, consists of a glass tube 
in which are three balls colored respective- 
ly red, white and blue. The tube is sup- 
ported in a wire framework and is sus- 
pended in the gasoline by a chain. The red, 
white and blue balls are of such density 
that they sink or float according to the 
gravity of the gasoline. 

The Utility Co., New York city, makes 
Gre-Solvent, a preparation designed to take 
the place of soap, and specially recom- 
mended to remove grease, paint, tar rust 
and ink, metal and fruit stains. In use a 
thimbleful is taken, moistened, and rubbed 
on the hands, after which a rinsing and 
drying completes the work. Gre-Solvent is 
said not to contain any acids and to pos- 
sess disinfecting qualities. 

The Thomas D. Buick Co., Flint, Mich., 
make of the Genesee wrapped tread motor 
tires, uses sea island cotton and para rub- 
ber in its tires and guarantees them for 
5,000 miles. The tires are made in sizes 
from 28 214 inches to 36 by 5 inches. 
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LEAKLESS PISTON RING 


CURING LOOSE WRIST PIN SCREWS 


In any four-cycle engine the pressure 
between the piston bosses and the wrist 
pin is at the point A, figure 1, during ap- 
proximately three strokes out of four. Dur- 
ing the fourth stroke, or, more accurately, 
from about the middle of the exhaust to 
the middle of the suction stroke, the pres- 
sure comes at B because during this-period 
the piston is pulled toward the shaft by 
the momentum of the flywheel transmitted 
through the connecting rod. The pull ex- 
erted by the connecting rod on the piston 
is that required to overcome the friction 
of the piston rings plus the inertia of the 
piston itself, which during this period is 
brought to rest at its top center and accel- 
erated again downward. This force is con- 
siderably less than the force of the explo- 
sion, but it may still reach nearly a thou- 
sand pounds in a cylinder of, say, 5 or 6 
inches diameter running at the speed now 
common in the engines of motor cars and 
fast power boats; and it is necessary to 
take this force carefully into account in 
the method used to secure the wrist pin 
against endwise movement or rotation. 
The simplest and cheapest device for hold- 
ing the wrist pin is the common set screw 
with conical or rounded end, as shown in 
figure 1, Although both simple and cheap, 
this device contains serious possibilities of 
trouble. In the first place, it is seldom 
any wrist pin is a perfectly true and snug 
fit in a piston. More often than not there 
is a slight play, amounting possibly to no 
more than 1-1,000 inch; consequently the 
set screw forces the pin against the sur- 
face A, and sustains at its point the entire 
force due to inertia and friction in one 
stroke out of four. Naturally the surfaces 
in contact are entirely too small to endure 
this sort of hammering without change of 
form, and the result is that the screw em- 
bedies itself slightly in the wrist pin, so 
that the latter is presently free to move 
until it touches the boss at B. The screw 
is now loose and free to unscrew itself, 
which it presently proceeds to do, unless it 
is a tight fit in its threads or is securely 
locked. Tightening up the screw only re- 
Sulfs in a repetition of the performance. 
Locking it by a check nut is a security 
Which sometimes answers for slow speed 


motors. Evidently, however, the principle 
of the set screw is fundamentally wrong, 
since it involves concentrating pressure on 
an area insufficient to sustain it. By 
rights, the device used for holding the 
wrist pin against endwise and rotative 
movement should be restricted to those two 
functions, and the wrist pin should fit the 
piston with sufficient accuracy to prevent 
knocking due to reversal of stress. A safe 
device is shown in figure 2; it can be ap- 
plied to any wrist pin firmly held by set 
serews, provided the pin is not case-hard- 
ened or highly tempered. If the pin has 
received either of these treatments, an- 
nealing is possible, though there is a good 
deal of risk of warping and rendering the 
pin useless unless its ends are larger and 
smaller than the bearing portion, so that 
the latter can be ground true. If the pin 
is not too hard, all that is necessary is to 
































CurRING LOOSE Wrist PINs, Figure 1 


drill through it where the set screws 
formerly bore, and to make special screws 
of annealed tool steel whose thread por- 
tions are just short enough so that they 
will not touch the wrist pin when the 
heads of the screws are seated. As an 
additional precaution against the screws 
loosening, cotter pins are used as shown. 
As the screws are made specially, their 
threads may be as tight as desired. The 
objection to the ordinary set screw is not 
simply that it em>eds itself in the pin, and 
thereby leaves the latter free to play be- 
tween the surfaces A and B, but that the 
pin is likewise free to rotate from the fric- 
tion of its bushing. There is pretty cer- 
tain to be oil between the pin and the 
piston bosses, so that there is comparative- 
ly little to choose as regards the ease of 
movement between the pin and the piston 
bosses, and the connecting rod bushing on 
the pin. If for any reason it is found im- 
possible to drill through the wrist pin as 


in figure 2, while it still is possible to drill 
part way, the arrangement shown in figure 
3 may make a satisfactory compromise. In 
it the pin is still held by the end thrust of 
the serew, but the screw enters the pin a 
short distance, and in case the screw em- 
beds itself after use, the pin still will be 
held against rotation or endwise move- 
ment. To prevent the screw from coming 
out, it should be held by a heavy cotter 
pin in the hole D. There should be a 
slight clearance between the shoulder C 
and the pin. 


LEAKLESS PISTON RING 


The piston ring shown in the accom- 
panying sketch has been used to some ex- 
tent in steam engines for a number of 
years with great success; but no one seems 
to have thought of applying it to gas en- 
gines until recently. The ring in question 
is turned and bored in the ordinary man- 
ner, and is slitted by a thin circular saw 
in a milling machine clear around its cir- 
cumference, with the exception of one spot. 
Pieces of such’ length as to reduce the 
diameter of the ring’ to the proper~size 
are cut out, and the sides of the ring are 
trued to compensate for the reduction in 
width when the slit made by the saw is 
closed by springing the sides of the ring 
together. The ring then is sprung together, 
clamped between flanges, and turned and 
ground to the exact outside diameter. It 
will not do to press the sides of the ring 
together too tightly, as the saw will not 
leave the inside faces perfectly smooth, 
and it would be possible for them to grip 
each other sufficiently to prevent the ring 
from expanding to fill the cylinder. An 
examination of this ring will show that, 
unlike the ordinary piston ring, having a 
straight diagonal slot, it does not offer a 
direct passage for the compressed gas. 
Whatever gas gets past it must enter the 
opening and go under the ring before it 
can escape. Although it is possible 
for some gas to do this, the quantity es- 
caping in this manner will be very much 
less than with the ordinary style of ring. 
A gas engine owner found he saved about 
15 per cent of his gas bill by the change. 
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HowpinI1, 


Maguire First in Glidden—J. W. Ma- 
guire, of Boston, has the honor of being 
the first man to enter the Glidden tour 
this year. _He will drive a Pierce Arrow. 


Van Sicklen Resigns—Expecting to be 
traveling most of the time this summer, 
N. H. Van Sicklen, of Chicago, has sent 
in his resignation as chairman of the 
technical board of the American Automo- 
bile Association and also as secretary of 
the Chicago Automobile Club. 


Fast Time in a Franklin—A. §8. Blair, 
salesman for the Mar-Del Mobile Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., and John L. Burns, of the 
Franklin factory, lowered the record 1 
hour between Baltimore and Cumberland, 
making the trip in 7 hours 5 minutes, the 
previous record being 8 hours 5 minutes. 
Mr. Blair drove a 1908 model D and Mr. 
Burns a 1908 model G. 


Will Build Model Roads—Model roads 
will be built under the direction of the 
highway division of the Wisconsin geo- 
logical survey at Sparta, Baraboo, Chip- 
pewa Falls and other cities in the Badger 
state during the summer. The division 
will furnish machines, crushers, rollers and 
engines. During the winter the representa- 
tives of the division talked to 25,000 peo- 
ple at 120 meetings in the interests of good 
roads. 


Victory Not a Lucky One—F. M. John- 
son, who won the Philadelphia-Cape May 
roadability test in a Winton, declares it 
was not luck, but close figuring, that en- 
abled him to come within 9 minutes of the 
blind bogey. Said Mr. Johnson: ‘‘I knew 
the committee had made a careful pre- 
liminary run and that, whatever it had de- 
cided was the right time in which we con- 
testants should make it to win, it had paid 
particular attention to speed laws. For 
that reason I got busy with a digest of 
those statutes, a bunch of paper and a long 
lead pencil. I knew, of course, that the 
distance was 95 miles. Then I considered 
the fact that the state laws allow a speed 
of 20 miles an hour in the country. Next 
I carefully investigated the regulations of 
the various towns I had to pass through 





along the route, and, finally, I simply cal- 
culated the whole thing. It must have 
been pretty good calculating, because, 
whereas 5 hours 54 minutes proved to be 
the committee’s decision, I made the run 
in 5 hours 45 minutes.’’ 

Glidden Out of Holy Land—c. J. Glidden 
has completed his drive in the holy land, 
a total of 600 miles, bringing his world’s 
mileage up to 43,607 in thirty-seven coun- 
tries. As there is nothing but a camel 
track to Damascus, in order to reach the 
Lebanons and Syrian desert, Glidden 
shipped his car by rail to Damascus. 

Used in Marathon Run—Motor cars fig- 
ured prominently in the big B. A. A. 
Marathon race that took place last Monday 
from Ashland to Boston, a distance of 25 
miles. There was much interest in it because 
of the fact that a team for the Olympic 
championships at London was picked from 
the winners. With the machines hired by 
enthusiastic supporters of various compet- 
itors there were thirty cars out. 

Plans Long Motor Drive—F. G. Joyce, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., agent for the 
Thomas, is interested in a movement on 
foot to establish a motor course from 
Chattanooga to Knoxville. The plans pro- 
vided ‘for building a 75-foot drive through 
the Mission Bridge tunnel, and then to 
Cleveland, and later to Knoxville. When 
built, it will be used exclusively by mo- 
torists, and no horse-drawn vehicles will 
be allowed on it. 

Beloit on the Map—The Warner Instru- 
ment Co., of Beloit, Wis., has resolved to 
place Beloit én the map. E. W. Jordan 
has issued a new route card, showing every 
road, hill, eurve and hazard from Chicago 
to Beloit. The object, he says, is to at- 
tract Chicago motorists to Beloit; they 
now are going to South Bend, Ind., and 
other cities. The route starts from the 
Chicago Motor Club, Michigan avenue and 
Thirteenth street, over Jackson boulevard 
to Garfield park; Washington boulevard 
and Lake street to Latrobe steel works, 
thence through Addison, Bloomingdale, 
Ontarioville and Elgin, a distance of 38.8 
miles. From Elgin the route continues 





THE HANDCUFF KING, PITS HIS ART AGAINST WEED CHAINS 


through Harmony, Coral, Marengo, Garden 


Prairie, Belvidere, Cherry Valley and 
Rockford. From Rockford the route is a 
direct line, parallel to the interurban 


trolley railway. 

Winton Cuts Wood—Julian Hayden, a 
civil engineer, has built at Estes Park, 
Col., a large log cabin, all the logs of 
which were cut to length by a buzz saw 
driven by the power of his model C Win- 
ton car. A belt ran from the saw to a 
pulley attached to the hub of the right 
rear wheel, which was elevated to allow it 
to revolve, while the left rear wheel was 
held stationary by contact with the ground. 
Mr. Hayden says: ‘‘Considering there 
were some 700 or 800 cuts to be made, this 
method proved a great saver of time and 
labor over the ‘arm-strong’ method, be- 
sides doing a much better job.’’ 

Houdini Tests Weed Chains—At the 
Keith-Proctor’s theater in New York Hou- 
dini, the ‘‘ handeuff king,’’ who has success- 
fully defied all locks, bars and jails, tackled 
Weed tire grips as the result of a chal- 
lenge by the Weed Chain Tire Grip Co., 
which imposed the following conditions: 
That Houdini allow officers of the com- 
pany to enmesh him in a series of the tire 
grips placed about his neck, arms and legs, 
together with two steel-rimmed motor car 
wheels, covered with chains, and his 
wrists to be handeuffed'to the chains, and 
the entire network securely locked with 
over a dozen Yale locks, the locks to be 
furnished by the Weed people. Further- 
more, it was particularly stipulated that 
he was not to ‘‘slip’’ from the chains. 
Fifteen members of the audience were in- 
vited to show themselves in the limelight 
as witnesses that everything was on the 
square. Houdini then was wrapped in 
chains similar to those used for non-slip- 
ping purposes on motor cars. These were 
padlocked with Yale locks. Then the two 
tires were put about him, one around his 
neck, fastened with handcuffs to each 
wrist, and another around his legs, which 
was fastened to his ankles. He’was car- 
ried to his cabinet, from which for several 
minutes no sounds were heard. It took 
him from 11 o’elock to 11:30 to get rid of 











his burden, and when he appeared before 
the audience in answer to prolonged ap- 
plause he was physically exhausted. 


Pierce Enters the Glidden—That the reg- 
ular contestants of former years for the 
Glidden trophy are enthusiastic over the 
prospects of this year’s event is evidenced 
from the early entries being made. The 
Pierce company has just entered a team of 
three cars to represent the Buffalo Auto- 
mobile Club. 


Nantucket Wins Fight — Nantucket, 
Mass., is in a fair way to get its relief 
from motor cars which it sought by local 
ordinances that were afterward declared 
illegal, for it invited the committee on 
roads and bridges to go there and see the 
narrow thoroughfare. A bill was then re- 
ported in the legislature exempting that 
town from the general law during the sum- 
mer months. As no motorist wants to go 
there at any other time this is exclusion. 


MOTOR AGE 


If it is tested by any motorist it may be 
declared unconstitutional by the courts 
as special legislation. 


Wisconsin Certainly Enthusiastic—Sev- 
eral cities in Wisconsin claim the world’s 
record for number of cars owned by resi- 
dents, population considered. The city of 
Fort Atkinson, with 3,250 inhabitants, has 
thirty-one cars; Fond du Lac, with 20,000 
population, has nearly sixty machines; Mil- 
waukee, with 375,000 population, has near- 
ly 2,100 machines. 


Bill Held Up—The Massachusetts legis- 
lature still i, wrestling with the bill pre- 
sented by the Safe Roads Association to 
more properly guard the highways and 
keep track of motorists who drive reckless- 
ly. It was sent back to the committee 
after being reported because there were 
some phrases that appeared unconstitu- 
tional, as where a man would be forced to 
testify against himself and in that way be 


NEWS FROM MOTOR CLUBS OF 


Fall River in Line—A charter has been 
granted to the Fall River Automobile Club. 
of Fall River, Mass. The following officers 
have been elected: President, G. L. Rich- 
ards, M. D.; vice president, E. P. Charlton; 
secretary, A. S. Phillips; treasurer, A. A. 
Harrison. 


Hotchkiss Will Attend—The Massachu- 
setts State A. A. is to have a big meeting 
in Boston on May 2, at which many offi- 
cials of the various clubs in New England 
will be present. President Hotchkiss, of 
the A. A. A., has accepted an invitation to 
be there and make an address. 

Grand Rapids’ New Board—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Grand Rapids Auto- 
mobile Club the following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. D. Emmett Walsh; 
vice president, J. R. Jackson; secretary, 
Dr. William Burleson; treasurer, Lewis C. 
Parmenter; board of governors, A. A. Bar- 
ber, George W. Hart and W. D. Vandecar. 
The elub took action favoring the estab- 





lishment of a clubhouse on Grand river at 
Plainfield, 7 miles above Grand Rapids, 
Mich. This will probably be a temporary 
clubhouse. The club now has a home at 
Caseade, but desires to try the Plainfield 
location before choosing a site for a per- 
manent structure. 

Williamsport Bills Climb—The Williams- 
port Automobile Club, of Williamsport, 
Pa., has decided to hold its annual hill- 
climb on the Vallamont hill near that city, 
some time next month. The course is 
severe enough to test the quality of the 
best cars and drivers. 

Hartford Route Lengthened—The con- 
test committee of the Automobile Club of 
Hartford recently made a preliminary run 
over the course selected for the endurance 
contest which takes place May 16. Several 
of the club members were of the opinion 
that the course as outlined was too tame, 
so in response to the demand the commit- 
tce decided to increase the cireuit from 
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immune from punishment later. After it 
has been redrawn it probably will pass, 
because it is a good bill. 


Mileage Champion?—It is believed by 
the Warner people that the first fully 
authenticated instance of a man piling up 
a straight record of 100,000 miles has been 
found in E. C. Andrews, of the Liberty 
Mills Co., Nashville, Tenn. This record 
was not made with one car, but a peculiar 
feature of the matter is that the register- 
ing of the milage was done on one Warner 
Auto-Meter, which was changed from car 
to ear as the seasons advanced. Another 
but not so well authenticated case of 75,- 
000 miles is known of in Chicago, but the 
owner of this car does not care to have 
his name mentioned, as he is not positive 
whether or not he missed one repetition 
of his odometer. Even allowed for that, 
though, he is up in the 90,000-mile class. 
A Warner Auto-Meter is on this car also. 


THE COUNTRY 


76 to about 87 miles by continuing the run 
through Farmington and Avon. In all 
probability two circuits will be made of 


the route instead of that originally de- - 


cided upon. Controls will be established 
at Hartford, Middletown, Meriden, Water- 
bury, Bristol, New Britain. 


Willimantic Has a Club—The Willi- 
mantie Automobile Club, of Willimantie, 
Conn., has been organized with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Dr. John Weldon; 
vice-president, J. B. Fullerton; secretary, 
L. B. Lincoln; treasurer, E. F. Whitmore. 
More than twenty-five members have been 
enrolled by the club. 


Manchester Wants Club—The motorists 
of the town of Manchester, Conn., a manu- 
facturing center 10 miles from Hartford, 
are striving to form a motor club. As yet 
nothing definite had been done in the mat- 
ter, but from all indications there will be 
an organization in that locality before a 
great while. 

After Reckless: Drivers—Articles of in- 
corporation of the Paducah Automobile 
Club, of Paducah, Ky., have been filed in 


“the county clerk’s office. The purpose of 


the organization is promoting and main- 
taining a social organization and of carry- 
ing on a campaign against the reckless use 
and driving of motor cars. The incor- 
porators are B. Weille, Jesse Weil, F. E. 
Lack, R. Rudy and J. R. Grogan. 

Quarters for Hartford Club—The Auto- 
mobile Club of Hartford, of Hartford, 
Conn., has been doing things of late. The 
latest move is the acquisition in the heart 
of the city of permanent club rooms. The 
new quarters are within a short distance 
of three garages and on the turning point 
of the main route from New York to Bos- 
ton. The assistant secretary will be in 
charge of the club quarters. A dining room 
adjoining will be used for the weekly’ club 
lunches and other festivities. 
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SmIpE VIEW OF THE NEW PACKARD 


HE Packard Motor Car Co., of Detroit, 

Mich., is introducing a Packard truck 
with a load capacity of 3 tons. This 
truck is the result of 5 years of careful 
development of truck principles. Both 
general-design and mechanical detail fulfill 
commercial vehicle requirements. The em- 
ployment of time-tested Packard systems 
of construction insures reliability. The 
truck is claimed to be trustworthy in hard 
service, so convenient in operation and 
thoroughly practical in maintenance. It 
is serviceable in a wide range of hauling, 
as it provides large carrying space for 
light, bulky merchandise as well as for 
heavier goods. The wheelbase of the 
Packard truck is 144 inches and the tread 
is 68 inches. The front wheels are 34 
inches in diameter, and the rear wheels 36 
inches. The former are equipped with 
4-inch solid tires, while the latter have 
4-inch dual solids. The heavy front 
axle is hammer-forged from solid 
steel, with exceptionally heavy, large 
steering knuckles. The springs are 
semi-elliptieal front and rear, and 
have been chosen particularly for 
their special purpose in respect to 
all details, such as kind of steel, 
width, number of leaves, curvature 
and length, The front springs are 
45 inches long and the rear ones 50 
inches. The main frame is 39 inches 
wide and its length, back of the 
driver’s seat, is 148 inches. The 
frame is made of solid steel of chan- 
nel section, all joints being cold- 
riveted. Steering is by a worm-and- 
sector gear operated by a hand 
wheel. 

The motor is four cylinders, 
cast in pairs, with integral water- 
jackets. The bore of the cylin- 
ders is 4% inches and the stroke 
5% inches. The carbureter is of 





the Packard type, float feed, with auto- 


matic auxiliary air inlet, and is warm 
waterjacketed. Ignition is by jump spark, 
with the current supplied by a gear-driven 
Eisemann magneto and an imported stor- 
age battery for reserve and for starting 
on the switch. A transformer coil for the 
magneto and a vibrator coil for the battery 
are in a box on the dash, with a lock 
switch between. The motor is lubricated 
by splash from the crankcase, to the front 
and rear compartments of which oil is fed 
by a positive pump from a warmed reser- 
voir between the motor cylinders. The 
motor cooling is by the Packard positive 
circulation system, with tubular radiator. 
The motor is under the control of a throt- 
tle lever on the steering wheel, a pedal 
accelerator at the base of the steering 
column and an automatic governor, which 
regulates the spark advance. 





3-Ton TRUCK WITH LATTICE BoDy 


The clutch is of the Packard internal 
expanding type. Transmission is by a pro- 
peller shaft, and a Packard-type three 
speed and reverse sliding gear speed 
change set, combined with the differential 
in a rigid housing on the countershaft. 
This set corresponds in principle to the 
Packard rear axle, or bridge assembly. 
Final drive from the countershaft is by 
sprockets and side chains to the rear 
wheels, the drive chains being quite short 
and not encased. 

The regular brake is operated by a pedal, 
and acts on internal drums at the ends of 
the countershaft. The emergency brake 
is operated by a side lever and acts on 
internal drums on the rear wheels. The 
emergency brake lever is provided with a 
notched quadrant for locking the. brakes 
whenever necessary. The gasoline tank 
capacity is 21 gallons; the water system 

holds 4 gallons, and the oil reservoir 








PACKARD 3-Ton TrucK 


1% gallons. The platform back of 
the driver’s seat is 6 feet by 12 feet 
4 inches, giving a carrying area of 
74 square feet. The floor is of hard- 
wood, with iron protecting strips. At 
the sides there are 2%-inch angle 
irons. The height of the floor from 
the ground is 42% inches. The 
standard crib consists of five stakes 
at each side and three 34-inch slats. 
The driver’s seat has a capacity of 
two persons, and is upholstered in 
black leather, the cushion being tuft- 
ed and the back and arm plain. 

In the standard finish the entire 
body, driver’s seat, bonnet and 
frame are painted Packard blue, 
striped with cream yellow.. The en- 
tire running gear is painted cream 
yellow, striped with Packard blue. 
The tool equipment includes a too! 
box, set of wrenches, oil cans and 
jack. The appurtenances are side 











and tail lamps, horn, storm apron and 
sample can of oil. The weight of 
the chassis.is about 5,000 pounds. 


The maximum sp®@d of the truck is 12 | 


miles per,,pour.. As.an option, the stand- 
ard stakes may be replated by’ stakes 36 
inches high, without slats. 


FRANKLIN MAKING TAXICABS 

The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. has begun 
the manufacture of commercial motor ve- 
hicles on a large scale and expects inside 
of 3 years that its commercial car manu- 
facturing will give employment to an ad- 
ditional 1,500 men. The company has been 
experimenting for several, years and al- 
ready has introduced its light trucks in 
ten cities. Light trucks and delivery 
wagons have been used in the Franklin 
company’s own business for more than 3 
years, and all the trucking of the cbmpany 
is done by motor trucks now. From the 
start the company kept careful record of 
all operating, repair and maintenance ex- 
pense and now declares commercial motor 
vehicles are more economical than horses. 
The line for 1909 will be a light delivery 
vehicle of 1,000 pounds’ capacity, suitable 
for delivering dry goods, groceries and all 
forms of light work; a 3,000-pound truck 
for ordinary light trucking and a 4,000- 
pound vehicle for heavier work. The last 
named. practically is a two-horse truck. 
Various forms of bodies will be put on 
the ¢hassis of these three vehicles, so that 
the line will include hotel omnibuses, am- 
bulances, police patrols, etc. In addition 
the Franklin company has begun the man- 
ufacture of taxicabs, and it now is work- 
ing on an order for the leading cab com- 
pany of New York city. 


PANHARD WAR CAR TESTED 


Advices recently received from the Pan- 
hard factory by Andre Massanet, manager 
of the Panhard agency in America, tell of 
the success the French army is having with 
three quick-firing guns, which are mounted 
upon an ordinary 40-horsepower Panhard 
chassis and which the French are using 
against the Arabs in the Morocco cam- 
paign. Before the advent of the Panhard 
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A PACKARD LIMOUSINE IN THE NEW PACKARD TRUCK 


quick-firing battery the Arabs on their 
speedy horses were able to inflict serious 
damage upon the French and get away be- 
fore their opponents had a chance or the 
time to retaliate. Now all is changed; the 
French can go the Arabs one better and 
their steeds cannot get out of range of the 
swift motor gun battery or its storm of 
deadly bullets. So successful has been the 
innovation that the battle of Ainsfa=prac- 
tically was won by the Panhard contin- 
gent and its commander, Captain Gentry. 
The captain writes the commanding officer: 

‘*This particular chassis is of standard 
type and 40 horsepower, with only a normal 
ground clearance. Its facility of maneuver- 
ing, therefore, must set at rest forever the 
pessimistic tongues so often protesting 
that cars were all right on roads, but for 
use in the veldt or desert, or indeed on 
any broken ground, were quite impossi- 
ble. The journey to the front of this 
mitrailleuse was sufficiently beset with 
trouble to form quite a test case. From a 
few hours after it left the ship nothing at 
all like a road could be used. Rivers al- 
ways had to be forded, their banks in 
many cases having to be followed for miles 


before a fordable point was found. The 
land within a considerable distance of any 
African stream from the Nile downward 
always is of the most irregular~eharacter, 
and when once a stream is crossed the 
ground on the newly reached side is strewn 
with bowlders, so irregularly as to make 
mile-an-hour walking necessary.. There are 
also: large. stretches of cactus, whose 
‘spines’ are so assertive as to foreeseven 
the wild animals~to give such places: a 
wide berth. On our trip we met nice 
little 1-in-4 climbs, succeeded by stretches 
of feet-deep mud. Out of the quagmire 
a sandstorm would be encountered and the 
ear so absolutely snowed up that it had 
to be dug out of the grit. The next inci- 
dent, probably, would be the sinking of 
the ear up to the clutchshaft in a desert 
bog. On the whole, it may be said with 
confidence that the ground covered could 
not have been more difficult to traverse, 
and the fact that the first of France’s 
motor machine guns was able to get up to 
and account for a number of the mobile 
Arabs has proved beyond all cavil its 
claim to recognition as a practicable unit 
of our effective fighting strength.’’ 


JoLty LOAD IN AN BLEecTRIC AND AvU'rocAR EQUIPMENT Co.’s SIGHTSEEING CAR 
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Clever Hoosier Scheme—S. W. 
Elston, manager of the Indiana 
Automobile Co., of Indianapolis, 
is preparing to make his annual 
demonstrating tour through Indi- 
ana. His plan, which he has pur- 
sued for the last 2 years, is to 
place one each of the cars he han- 
dles in the hands of competent 
demonstrators and let them make 
a complete tour of the state. In 
the past many sales have resulted 
from the scheme. 


Shocsorber Claims Victory—The 
action brought by the Hartford 
Suspension Co., the manufacturer 
of the Truffault-Hartford shock 
absorber, against the Acme 
Spring Check Co., of New York, 
the manufacturer of the Shoc- 
sorber, claiming that the Shoc- 
sorber is an infringement of its 
patent, has been decided against 
the Hartford Suspension Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by the defendant. From the tes- 
timony it developed that while a 
patent on a single acting shock 
absorber had been secured by the 
Hartford Suspension Co. prior to 
the granting of a patent to the 
inventor of the Shocsorber, still 
the latter application was on 
file in the patent office previous 
to the application of the Truffault- 
Hartford. This.decision does not 
in any way affect the sale or design of 
the Truffault-Hartford, as now on the 
market, but it will permit the manufac- 
ture and sale of the Shocsorber without 
interference, it is claimed. 

Adds to Sales Force—J. E. Benedict and 
Daniel Bresnahan have been added to the 
sales force of the Detroit branch of the 
Warner Instrument Co. 

Buys Plant in Winona—The Tanberg 
Auto Co., of La Crosse and Eau Olaire, 
Wis., has purchased the Winona Auto and 
Electric Co.’s garage on Center street, Wi- 
nona, Minn., and will enlarge its scope. 


King in New Place—A. J. King, recently 
manager of the Studebaker Philadelphia 
branch house, has opened a garage on 
South Penn square, right in the heart of 
‘the Quaker city and opposite the city hall. 

Change in Thomas Agency—The recent 
numerous quick changes in the Thomas 
representation in Philadelphia have caused 
considerable comment in the Quaker city, 
and when, late last week, H. L. Lane was 
appointed to manage the L. J. B. Motor 
Car Co., the local agent at 139-141 South 
Bread street, the row predicted that at 
last a permanent selection had been made. 
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sy out result, although, as Mr. Mc- 
Donald puts it, the inducements 
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Mr. Lane is well known in the Quaker city, 
having been connected with the concern 
which first introduced the Thomas in Phil- 
adelphia 4 years ago. 


New Renault Store—The Renault Freres 
Selling Branch has opened a new garage, 
spare part and taxicab department in the 
big building at 214 West Sixty-sixth street, 
New York city. 

Change at Marshfield, Wis.—E. C. Wood 
and Herbert Burt, proprietors of the 
Marshfield garage, of Marshfield, Wis., 
have removed from the Adler block to the 
Baumann building, following the purchase 
by Messrs. Wood and Burt and Max Wag- 
ner, of the M. Hostermann & Son general 
stock of hardware. 


Detroit Wants Moon Plant—The Com- 
mercial Club, of Detroit, Mich., which has 
been so successful in inducing St. Louis 
manufacturers to remove to Detroit, nota- 
bly the great Burroughs Adding Machine 
Cq.’s plant, is still busy with the larger 
St. Louis concerns. Stewart McDonald, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Moon Motor Car Co., of St. Louis, admits 
efforts are being made to induce his com- 
pany to remove to Detroit, but so far with- 





OWNERS OF Motor CARS 


offered are close to a point where 
it would seem like good business 
to accept. 

Brisk Demand for Waynes— 
Two hundred additional cars of 
| the Wayne thirty type are being 
| pushed through the new Wayne 

plant by day and night forces to 
meet an unexpectedly heavy de- 
mand for this car, it is stated. 
Solving Freight Problems— 
‘Discrimination in freight rates 
by the railroads is one of the 
predominating drawbacks of the 
motor industry,’’ says Frank 
Briscoe, maker of the Brush run- 
about. ‘‘Especially is the mat- 
ter of freight rates discouraging 
to the maker of small cars and 
buggyabouts. There is no sane 
reason why the motor car should 
not be shipped as cheaply as car- 
riages. The small cars could 
easily be knocked down, the body 
and running gear shipped as a 
carriage and the motor billed as 
an engine, just as marine engines 
are shipped, thus saving the 
buyer a snug little sum on trans- 
portation rates. The freight and 
transportation committee of the 
American Motor Car Manufac- 
turers’ Association has this mat- 
ter in hand and should be sup- 
ported by all manufacturers of cars 
regardless of trade affiliations. When 
the freight rates are amicably adjusted 
then the first cost of a motor car will be 
materially reduced.’’ 

Adds to His Business—F. L. Hoaglin, 
proprietor of the Hoaglin garage, on Al- 
goma street, Oshkosh, Wis., has opened a 
branch garage and livery in Waupaca, Wis. 
He is agent for the Rambler and the 
Mason. 

Not a Square Motor—The Chadwick En- 
gineering Works call attention to an error 
in their advertisement in Motor Age last 
week. The advertisement read, ‘‘Six cyl- 
inders, 5 by 5,’’ whereas the Chadwick 
motor is 5 by 6, the company always hav- 
ing been strongly against square motors. 

Death of Senior Grout—William L. 
Grout, maker of the Grout, died recently 
at his home in Orange, Mass., aged 75. 
Mr. Grout was a millionaire, having started 
in the sewing machine business in Temple- 
ton, Mass., with Thomas White, later of 
the White Sewing Machine Co., their joint 
capital being $400. It now looks as if the 
Grout factory will be inherited by the 
sons, who had the business until a short 
time ago, when the senior Grout took pos- 











session of it. Stade & Farrow have taken 
the Boston agency and have opened a store 
in Massachusetts avenue. 

Walters *Resigns—F. W. Walters has re- 
signed his position as general sales man- 
ager of the Pennsylvania Tire Co. 

Escapes Chelsea Fire—The Chelsea Clock 
Co. announces that the recent fire in Chel- 
sea, Mass., did not damage or injure its 
factory and warehouse. 


Will Assemble Cars—Edward Diebler 
and Frank H. Russell, of Berlin, Wis., have 
formed a partnership and will engage in re- 
pairing and manufacturing motor cars. The 
manufacturing end of the business will 
consist almost entirely of assembling parts 
purchased from other factories. 


Henshaw Again in Trade—C. S. Hen- 
shaw, who formerly had the Thomas in 
Boston and later the Haynes, but sold out, 
has reéntered the motor business again in 
the Hub, having opened a place on Co- 
lumbus avenue, where he has established 
the headquarters for the Haynes in New 
England. 

Fast Pace in Indiana—It is reported that 
more cars are being sold in Indiana at 
present than were in the corresponding 
period of last year. There have been 
about 300 registrations since January 1, of 
which 198 were made in March. Almost 
100 registrations were made in the first 10 
days in April. 

Will Make Generators—The Sharkey 
Mfg. Co., has been incorporated at West 
Allis, a suburb of Milwaukee, with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000. The company will 
manufacture a newly patented acetylene 
generator for motor cars and other pur- 
poses. ©. M. Sharkey, the patentee, is 
president of the company. 

Receiver for Hatfield—William R. 
Craven has been appointed receiver of the 
Hatfield Motor Vehicle Co. as the result 
of a suit brought by the F. A. Austin Pat- 
tern Co. Creditors are requested to file 
their claims with the receiver at the bank- 
ing rooms of the Dayton Savings and Trust 
Co., of Dayton, O., by June 10. 

Swinehart Starts Suit—The Swinehart 
Clincher Tire and Rubber Co. has started 
suit in the United States district court at 
Cleveland against the Motz Clincher Tire 
and Rubber Co., asking that the Motz com- 
pany be enjoined from the manufacture 
and sale of tires bearing the side indenta- 
tion feature which the Swinehart company 
asserts is covered by patent No. 826,622, 
secured by A. J. Swinehart. 


Acme Using Krupp Steel—A change in 
material announced by the Acme Motor 
Car Co., of Reading, Pa., is the substitu- 
tion of imported Krupp chrome nickel 
Stee! for the building of the transmissions 
ot «!| Aeme cars to be built from this time 
for.ard. H. M. Sternbergh, president of 
the company, who was in New York re- 
cently, said the change was not made on 
account of any trouble which the company 
ha’ experienced with the American steel, 
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which has been used heretofore, but solely 
to do away with any uncertainty regard- 
ing strength in transmission. 

Has Franklin in Toledo—The Toledo 
agency of the Franklin is now with the 
Twenty-first Street Garage Co., a recently 
incorporated concern. The promoter and 
principal stockholder is George L. Craig, 
who formerly was with the Craig-Toledo 
Automobile Co. 

Superior’s First Garage—The Russell- 
Rhodes company, of Superior, Wis., has 
opened a garage at 912 Ogden avenue, the 
first in Superior, which city is conceded 
to be the second largest in Wisconsin. The 
partners are A, M. and C. H. Russell and 
A. L. Rhodes. They have secured the 
agencies for the Buick and Franklin. A 
branch garage and livery will be opened in 
Duluth, the sister city, in Minnesota. 

Yule With Goodrich—W. H. Yule, as- 
sistant manager and one of the directors 


of the Badger Brass Mfg. Co., maker of - 


Solar lamps, has tendered his resignation 
with that concern and accepted a position 
with the B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, O. 
Mr. Yule in his new capacity will be the 
general manager of the Haskell golf ball 
department. In 1904 Mr. Yule was win- 
ner of the Wisconsin state golf champion- 
ship and in the same year he had to his 
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credit the open championship of Glen 
View, gf which he was subsequently run- 
ner up. 


Will Make Cars, Too—F. F. Zimmermann 
& Sons, of Waupun, Wis., who have been 
supplying the Kissel Motor Car Co., of 
Hartford, Wis., with every body used since 
the establishment of the motor works, and 
the Bendix and Holsman companies, of Chi- 
cago, with bodies in large numbers, are 
planning to enter the car-making field. 

Hamilton Makes a Change—B. C. Ham- 
ilton, formerly vice-president and general 
manager of B. C. Hamilton & Co., 
of Chicago, has joined the forces 
of the Chicago branch of the Stude- 
baker company and will have charge of 
the city sales department. E. Q. Cordner, 
manager of the motor car department of 
the Studebaker branch, who has been con- 
fined to his home by illness the past few 
days, is convalescing. 

Newsby Oldsmobile Recruit—C. R. New- 
by has been appointed Indiana representa- 
tive of the Oldsmobile. Mr. Newby has 
established temporary quarters at 330 
East Market street, Indianapolis. At one 
time he was in the motor business at 
Marion, Ind., and from there went to the 
Indiana Automobile Co., Indianapolis. Last 
season he was with the Boyd Auto Co, 
and this season became manager of the 
Capital Auto Co., of the same city. 

Takes in H. S. Rolston—Robert Gugin, 
the Franklin dealer at Vancouver, B. C., 
has formed a co-partnership with H. 8. 
Rolston. Mr. Rolston is secretary, treas- 
urer and manager of the Walworth-Rol- 
ston Co., dealer in vehicles and farm im- 
plements. The new co-partnership will 
operate under the name of the Franklin 
Automobile Agency and will handle Frank- 
lins exclusively. A new show room will 
be opened in the building of the Walworth- 
Rolston Co. 

New Chadwick Agent—The removal of 
the Fairmount Engineering Works factory 
from Philadelphia to Pottstown has neces- 
sitated the establishment of an agency in 
the Quaker city to handle the Chadwick 
line there. This was effected last week, 
when arrangements were made with the 
Wildman Motor Car Co. to represent the 
Chadwick in Philadelphia, with headquar- 
ters at 254 North Broad street. Although 
the Chadwick originated in Philadelphia, 
it never before was represented on gaso- 
line row. 

Duryea Making the Buggyaut—Charles 
E. Duryea, technical expert of the Ameri- 
can Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, 
and one of the pioneers of the industry, 
has perfecte | a rig which will be known as 
the Duryes buggyaut and which is being 
built at Reading, Pa. The motor is of the 
two-cycle type, air-cooled, with a 10-12 
horsepower, and has a speed of 20 miles 
an hour. Mr. Duryea’s new invention, told 
in his own words, consists of ‘‘ grooved 
friction-driving rollers, a few necessary fit- 
tings, a common buggy and a motor.’’ 
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TO FIGHT THE JERSEY LAW 


Organized motorists in New Jersey are 
to begin shortly a fight in the courts to 
test the constitutionality of certain provi- 
sions in the amendment to the New Jersey 
law recently signed by Governor Fort, and 
to other sections of the Frelinghuysen law 
of 1906 itself.. The North Jersey Automo- 
bile Club has appropriated $500, and co- 
operation is already assured from the New 
Jersey Automobile and Motor Club, the 
Automobile Club of Hudson County* and 
the New Jersey Automobile Trade Associ- 
ation. It is expected other clubs allied to 
the Associated Automobile Clubs of New 
Jersey will join in the movement. In fact, 
it is inferred that George A. Post, a leader 
of the North Jersey Automobile Club, who 
has been chosen president of the state as- 
sociation, will call upon that organization 
to father and direct the legal battle in co- 
operation with the state trade associa- 
tion. One of the chief grounds of com- 
plaint is the fact that the law seeks to 
raise revenue for road repairs and the like 
by motor car licensing. The motorists do 
not object to supporting the department of 
motor vehicles by paying licenses, but 
argue that they already contribute toward 
road repairs by paying taxes on their cars 
as personal property. This they insist is 
unfair discrimination in favor of other 
users of the highway. There are several 
points which are believed to be vulnerable 
to attack and are naturally withheld from 
publication to. avoid disclosing the prob- 
able lines of attack on the constitutional- 
ity of the law. ‘‘I do not wish to hamper 
the man conducting the case by indicating 
any line of action,’’ says W. F. Kimber, 
chairman of the law committee of the big 
Newark club. ‘‘In the amendment there 
are at least two points which we shall at- 
tack. I believe that the main section of 
the law contains unconstitutional provi- 
sions, but it will take more time and 
money to test these, so we shall look into 
the amendment first. We are ready to co- 
operate with the dealers and with other 
Jersey clubs in fighting what we believe 
to be unfair portions of the motor acts.’’ 
That the State Federation of Automobile 
Dealers will also join in the fight is em- 
phatically stated by George Paddock, its 
president, who declares that the fight in 
the courts is but a part of the campaign 
his organization is starting. ‘‘We are 
willing to join the motor clubs,’’ said he, 
**to test the constitutionality of the Fre- 
linghuysen measures. There are two feat- 
ures for which we intend to fight. First, 
the recognition of foreign licenses inf a 
reciprocal way; that is; to residents of 
such states as recognize the New Jersey 
numbers; second, the increase of the speed 


limit to 25 or 30 miles per hour. If, in 
attempting to gain these, we are able to 
work other reforms, so much the better. 
Motorists all over the state seem to think 
that bad faith has been shown by Senator 
Frelinghuysen and others in dealing with 
representatives of the motoring organiza- 
tions, and that only by an appeal to the 
courts can justice be obtained. When the 
fight does start the best legal advice will 


be sought and no expense will be spared 


in carrying the case to a finish.’’ 


WHEEL TAX CASES HEARD 

The Chicago wheel vehicle tax cases were 
argued in the supreme court in Springfield, 
Ill., Tvesday. The cases involve the con- 
stitutionality of the act which provides 
for the taxation of all wheeled vehicles by 
cities. The Harder Fire Proof Storage 
and Van Co., of Chicago, and Charles T. 
Harder, president of the company, resisted 
the payment of the tax, the Harder Fire 
Proof Storage and Van Co. on the ground 
that the law was unconstitutional, because 
it is special taxation, while Charles T. 
Harder, who was taxed personally on his 
motor car and carriage, refused to pay the 
tax on the ground that the law applied 
only to wheeled vehicles that carried bur- 
dens. Judge Carpenter, of the Cook county 
circuit court, heard both cases. In the 
ease of the Harder Fire Proof Storage and 
Van Co. he decided that the law was con- 
stitutional in that it was not special taxa- 
tion, and the van company appealed the 
ease to the supreme court. In the case of 
Charles T. Harder Judge Carpenter upheld 
the contention of Harder that the law was 
meant to apply only to vehicles that car- 
ried burdens and the city of Chicago ap- 


pealed the case. 


BILL VERY MUCH ALIVE 

_ Motorists, if they are laboring under 
the impression that the federal registra- 
tion bill is either dead or doomed to die, 
want to disabuse their minds of any such 
erroneous idea. The American Automobile 
Association through its state organizations, 
its clubs and its influential members, is 
quietly at work answering the criticisms of 
its opponents concerning the constitution- 
ality of the measure and bringing to bear 
arguments in its favor upon the members 
of the judiciary committee, which has the 
bill in charge. An effort is being made to 
prove to Congressman and Chairman J. J. 
Jenkins that he was a bit hasty in the 
opinion he voiced in an interview previous 
to the hearing on the bill, that the pro- 
posed law is unconstitutional on the 
ground of interference with the police 
powers of the states, and to impress upon 
him the force of the arguments advanced 
by Chairman Charles Thaddeus Terry, of 


the A. A. A. legislative board, .at the hear- 
ing in question. The Wisconsin State 
Automobile Association has taken upon 
itself to let Mr. Jenkins know what a 
large contingent of his Badger state con- 
stituency thinks of the advantages of a 
federal registration law. Accordingly, 
last week Neal Brown, president, and 
James T. Drought, secretary, of the Wis- 
consin association, conferred with Mr. 
Jenkins in Washington. Mr. Brown hav- 
ing formerly been a state senator was thus 
aided in obtaining a patient and courteous 
hearing. Mr. Drought was emphatic in 
his statement that the bill was favored by 
every motorist in Wisconsin and stoutly 
maintained that its provisions were merely 
a matter of identification and did not inter- 
fere in any way with the police power of 
any state. ‘*This measure,’’ said Mr. 
Drought, ‘‘has both simplicity and clear- 
ness to recommend it. It does not violate 
the police power of any state. The sole 
purpose of the bill is to provide for regis- 
tration and identification of motor vehicles 
engaged in interstate travel, so as to give 
to the owner of such vehicle the right of 
free ingress and egress in the various 
states of the nation without further regis- 
tration and _ identification.’’ Chairman 
Terry also was in Washington during the 
visit of President Brown and Secretary 
Drought, and it is safe to say that the 
bill’s chances have improved materially in 
the past week. 

BAY STATE BACKS DOWN 


One of the quickest and most remark- 
able changes ever witnessed in legislative 
matters took place at the state house in 
Boston within the past 2 weeks relative 
to motor car taxation. Two weeks ago a 
vote was taken by eight members of the 
joint committees on roads and bridges and 
taxation, and it was decided to report the 
iaeasure that would jump the tax on cars 
up from the present flat rate of $5 to a 
horsepower basis of from $5 to $15. The 
committee comprises twenty-six members. 
For 3 years this bill has been reported. On 
the Sunday following James T. Sullivan, the 
motor editor of the Globe, attacked the 
measure vigorously in his column, in which 
he stated the motorists were unfairly 
treated, not being given a chance to be 
heard properly, and also putting it up to 
the legislature that the matter would be 
fought out by the motorists on the basis 
that it was a direct slap at skilled labor. 
Mr. Sullivan then started plans for a cam- 
paign to fight the issue. A few days later 
the joint committee met in executive ses 
sion and twenty-four of the twenty-:'x 
members were present. The former vote 
was rescinded and by a vote of sixteen ‘o 
eight it was voted not to report any bil). 
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Albany, N. Y¥.—J. O. Leary has as- 
signed to E. Penrose, of Cohoes, a one-half 
interest in a patent for a fender and brake 
attachment for motor cars. 


Norristown, Pa.—The Wildman Motor Car 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $25,000. Elihu H. Roberts is 
named as the treasurer. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Prescott Adamson, 
who is the local representative of the 
Columbia and Renault cars, has added the 
Babcock electric to his list. 


Columbus, O.—H. L. Thuma, formerly 
connected with the Imperial garage, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Columbus |Garage and Machine Co., of 
35 West Mound street. 


New York—The Axle Cushion and Motor 
Co., of Manhattan, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $250,000. It will 
engage in the manufacture of motors, ma- 
chinery, ete. The incorporators are J. B. 
Roberts, L. B. Leavitt and H. E. Shonk. 


Roselle, N. J.—The Lutz-Lockwood Mfg, 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000. It will engage in the 
manufacture of electric batteries, supplies, 
motors, vehicles, machinery, ete. The in- 
corporations are R. M. Barwise, W. Dodd 
and Charles W. Low. 


Allentown, Pa.—Wayne Kratzer, who has 
been running a motor car establishment 
in New York city, has sold out his busi- 
ness in the metropolis, and will open a 
repair shop in this city. Mr. Kratzer was 
formerly a resident of Allentown, but left 
the city about 14 years ago. 


Pittsburg, Pa—A new motor car com- 
pany, the first local concern to engage in 
the motor car manufacturing business in 
this city, has been organized and will be 
known as the Belden Motor Car Co. E. H. 
Belden is the president of the company. 
Ernest D. Nevin, the former agent for the 
Darraeq, is to be secretary and treasurer. - 

Pueblo, Col.—The Pueblo Novelty Works 
have established a motor livery at 519-521 
Court street, and will operate a garage. 
They will keep in stock the Rambler, 
Mitchell, Maxwell and the Detroit elec- 
tric. In addition to this they deal in 
Sporting goods and bicycles. The new 
garage is to be run as a branch of the 
main store at 310 North Main street. 

Beatrice, Neb.—It is understood that a 
motor ear factory will shortly be located 
here. President E. 8. Miller, of the Com- 
mercial Club, has received a communica- 
tion from Manager Fuller, of the Angus 
Automobile Co., manufacturer of the Angus 
car, which is now located at Angus, asking 
What inducements will be offered to the 
toncern ta remove to this city. The eom- 


pany was organized recently, but the rail- 
road facilities at Angus are not of the best, 
consequently the company is anxious to 
make a change. 


Riverside, Cal.—In the future Theodore 
Crossley is to act as local representative of 
the Oldsmobile in this city and vicinity. 


Santa Ana, Cal——The Western Motor 
Co. has opened a branch garage in this 
city. It is to be under the management 
of Ernest Kowen-Hoven. 


Sacramento, Cal.—Elmer W. Arnfield, 
the proprietor of the Woodland garage, 
has sold out the business to Percy T. 
Govet, who has been acting as manager of 
the company. 


New York—A petition in bankruptey | 


has been filed against Adler Brothers, of 
127 West Forty-second street, manufactur- 
ers of motor clothing, with assets of $5,000 
and liabilities of $10,000. 


Albany, N. Y.—The Tarry Engine Co., 
of Manhattan, has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000 and will manu- 
facture marine motors, gasoline engines 
and motor boats. The incorporators are 
G. H. Terry, C. A. L. Brown and C. H. 
Eagle. 


Mexico City, Mex.—A new transporta- 
tion company is shortly to be put in oper- 
ation in this city. It is to be Known as 
the Mexico City Motor Cab and Omnibus 
Co. and is organized under American laws. 
The first car was put in operation April 
10 and others will be started as rapidly as 
possible. J. M. Limantour is the president 








New York—St. Louis Car Automobile Co. 
of New York city; capital stock, $20,000. In- 
corporators: John F. Valieant, Louis A. 
Hopkins and Walter S. McCall. 


New York—Hexter Taximeter Co. of Man- 
hattan; capital stock, $100,000; to manufac- 
ture and operate motor cars, ‘carriages, etc. 
Incorporators: P. K. Hexter, T. F. McDer- 
mott and E. L. Anstell. 


Buffalo, N. Y.— Economy Auto and Garage 
Co.; capital stock, $15,000; to manufacture 
and deal in motor cars and all supplies and 
accessories. Incorporators: J. McGrane, 
C. A. Stredbing and A. L. Dixon. 


New York—tTerry, Tench and Proctor Tun- 
neling Machine Co.; capital stock, $1,500,- 
000; to manufacture tunnelling machinery, 
motors, cars, engines, trucks, machines, etc. 
Incorporators: James J. Banks, of Denver, 
Colo., and Arthur 8S. Luria and B. BE. Morris, 
of 2 Rector street, New York city. 

Chicago—Chicago Auto Livery Co.; capital 
stock, $1. 000; to do a general motor car busi- 
ness. Incorporators: P. G. Bell, Robert M. 
Cutting and E. H. Keuper, 240 Michigan 
yarn 

nwood, Y.—Chandler Co.; capital stock, 
$30, 000; to Cenutiananl chains and supplies 
for motor cars. motors, boats, launches, etc. 
pe a ee ae W. A. Reinhart, H. Golden 
and H. Chandler. 


of the company; Rafaeal Gardo, vice-presi- 
dent; L. C. Brown, general manager; F. D. 
Wheatley, secretary, and J. W. Hunter, 
treasurer. 

Springfield, I1l—The Michelin Tire Co., 
a New Jersey corporation, has filed articles 
of incorporation under the laws of Illinois 
and will sell tires. 

Cleveland, O.—An agency for the Stude- 
baker has been opened in the east end. 
In the future the Cuyahoga Motor Car 
Co. will represent this car. 

New York—The Auto-Security-Equip- 
ment Co. has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $37,000 to manufacture motor 
ears, motors, electrical devices, etc. W. A. 


Shepard, W. P. Hammond and A. 8. Hough- 


ton are the incorporators. 


New London, Conn.—The Hasbrouck 
Motor Co. has made an assignment in bank- 
ruptcy to Amos R. Chapman, of Groton, in 
the probate court. Since the passage of 
the national bankruptcy act, this is an 
unusual method. No particulars as to as- 
sets or liabilities have been given. 

Utica, N. Y.—The Utica Cycle Co. has 
purchased the property at 11-13 Columbia 
street, and will erect a four-story building 
exclusively for its own use. In addition 
to being the largest bicycle firm in the 
city, the company carries a full line of 
motor car supplies, and has every facility 
for making repairs. 

Charleston, S. C.—A change of manage- 
ment has been effected at the Charleston 


Motor Co. J. F. Crutchfield has been elect-' 


ed president and manager to succeed T. B. 
Jenkins. Mr. Jenkins is to be the vice- 
president and E. E. Gunter, Jr., is to act 
as secretary and treasurer. The company 
has a garage at 161 Meeting street, where 
it represents the Reo and Premier. 


Morrisville, N. J—The Langhorne Trans-' 


portation Co. will re-establish its motor 
transportation line from Langhorne about 
the middle of the month. Instead of run- 
ning to Morrisville, as formerly, it is the 
intention of the company to land the pas- 
sengers at North Warren street, Trenton. 
One afternoon and evening of each week, 
a trip will be made to Willow Grove. 

New York—A new garage is to be built 
for the New York Taxicab Co. on Fifty- 
seventh street, between Eleventh and 
Twelfth avenues. It is to be a four-story 
building of brick and cement, and will 
contain the business offices, repair shop, 
storehouse and garage of the company. 
There will be elevators and runways, and 
a block signal system is to be used for the 
cabs. According to Harry N. Allen, the 
president of the company, the new garage 
will be ready for occupancy by the taxi- 
cab company by September 1. 
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TO THE TRADE| 





SERVICE As a direct result of the phenomenal growth of the 
Automobile Industry there has grown up a correspond- 
ingly large business in supplies, accessories, tools, etc. 


This line embodies not only the actual necessities for the maintenance and 
care of the machines themselves, but also the many little things that add so much 
to the personal comfort and pleasure. 


We have been successful, we modestly believe, in describing and illustrating 
in the pages of our Catalogue M-108 a stock of wide variety and of the best the 
market affords to satisfy the most critical buyer. 


All the time, however, new specialties of particular merit are being intro- 
duced which we will illustrate and describe in subsequent catalogues, supplemen- 
tary editions, etc. 


We catalogue only good, live-selling goods of the best quality, and the 
latest novelties. These are shown in Catalogue M-108 in varied styles and 
grades to suit the respective tastes of a critical public. 


This together with our ability to give the smallest requirements as careful 
attention and care as the largest stock orders, we are convinced will merit your 
valued business and patronage. 


In the meantime should there be any specialty you know of and wish to 
purchase which is not found within the covers of Catalogue M-108, by all means 
let us know what it is and it will be our pleasure to supply it at the earliest pos- 
sible date and at the best price.” 


PRICES A thorough study of prices and a careful comparison of 

quality will convince you, as a careful buyer, that, on the 
complete line, we can save you time, trouble and money. If you haven’t our 
Catalogue M-108, write for it at once. 





EXCELSIOR SUPPLY CO. 


Established 1876 
233 - 235-237 Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SERVICES 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age. 











